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LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





Mrs, RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The Representative of os yaad 


sata, prepared for 
CONCERT, ORATORIO anp LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence : Summer Residence: 
408 So, 18th St, Philadelphia. Dresden, Germany. 
“I declare Mrs. Ratclitte Caperton to be my only 
representative and I advise all pupils desiring to 

study with me to be progeres by ad 

(Signed) Praor, G. B, LAMPERTI. 
June 17, 1890. Sedan Str. 17, Dresden, 


ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 
Address: 312 West 14th Street, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocai Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 Bast 22d Street, New York. 





HENRY T. FLECK, 

Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, 

Address 100 West 125th Street, New York, 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and ‘Teacher, 
110 East 70tn Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 27 Union Square, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Develop and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 








Mr. and Mrs, CARL ALVES, 
Voca! Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York. 





MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio; 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
fis West 44th Street, New York. 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 186 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 


Residence and address: 
417 West 28d Street, New York. 





ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Studio: 114 East 54th Street, New York. 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


49 West 2th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 





Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal] Instruction, 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York, 


Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso 


Pupil of Mme. FLORENZA b’ARONA, 
Concert—Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
The Lenox, 11 West 82d Street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—-CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Studio : 186 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bidg.). 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 





CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 kast 44th street, New York. 





MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
11) East 73d Street, New York. 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contra/to), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (4i/der). 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method, 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 


314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 
Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York, 
401 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists Emma JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: Thé Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 

Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York, 





Mme. KATHARINE EVANS VON 
KLENNER, 
Soprano. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia to teach her famous vocal method, 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs, TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 





CARL FIQUE 


Will accept musical directorship of any first- 
class neat society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York 





GERRIT SMITH. 


Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Aveuue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 

Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W.15th St. 
Residence ; 1 West 87th Street, New York. 





LEONARD E, AUTY. 
Tenor—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


1488 Broadway, or Wolfsohn's Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
New York. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 





OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: {% West 59th Street, New York. 
* 7858 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2871 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 





ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST, 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. 
82 East 23d Street, New York City. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mme. FLORENZA b’ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—lInstruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection : ; 
Metropolitan College of Music. 





Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
47 East 21st Street, or 
H. M. HIRSHBERG MUSICAL AGENCY, 
36 West 15th Street, New York. 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National Conservatory 
May and June in Europe Resumes Piano In- 
struction Juty 20 at Silver Lake, N. Y. 
For particulars address 
28 West 19th Street, New York. 


MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 

Resident and visiting pupils. Piano. Harmony, 

Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 

x Address, 106 hast 74th Street. 





HELEN von DOENHOFF-SHAW, 


Contralto, 
Opera, Concerts, Festivals. | 
Will accept a limited number of pupils and pre- 
pare them vocally and dramatically tor the oper- 
atic stage. Address Steinway Hall or 636 Lexington 
Avenue, cor, 54th Street, New York. 





CLARA BELL BAGG, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Rafael Joseffy,to whom she especially 


refers. Instruction 
68 West 93d Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr Terry's) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal! Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hali, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





TEE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 


230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 








487 Sth Avenue, New York. 





atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address. 
West 50th Street, New York. 





F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


BERTHA MAY FOX, 
Soprano, 

Concert and Oratorio. 
Address : 157 East 36th Street, New Yor, 








ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 
Violoncellist. 
Now in Europe. Will resume October 1, 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
New York 

A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &¢ 

108 West 123d Street. New Yor, 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Mugi. 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address : 46 Irving Place, New York 


—.. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cop. 


ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 








THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Under the auspices of ANTON SEIDL. All 
branches of music taught by eminent teachers 
S FROEHLICH, Director, 





A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist 
Lock Box 976. Chicago 
Author of **Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony,” 
« “Complete Musica! Analysis.” 
. “Music as a Language,” &c., &c 
Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Composition. Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Addres~: 324 West 57th Street, New York. 
‘*It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacherof 
the instrument.’"-—WM. Mason 





Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 

Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 
Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Ar 


of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Conductor Harlem Oratorio Association and 
North New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
ORATORIO AND SONG INTERPRETATION, 
Address: 315 Lenox Ave., New York. 








MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 490 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand ' 
(Champs El vsées)., Paris. 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 


specially recommended by him. Instruction. 
500 Union Place, Elmira, N. ¥. 





Miss EVA HAWKES, 
Contralto. 

Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouhy. For terms, dates, &c, ae 
dress at residence, 127 West 22d Street. New ¥ 
or Addison F. Andrews, Manager, 18 East 
Street, New York 

4 ___ 


E. CATENHUSEN, 
Vocal Teacher, 58 Irving Place, New York. 
“I recommend in the highest degree Prof. B 


Catenhusen as an excellent teacher of the voice. 
BERLIN. LILL!I LEHMAN®, 








Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
Voice Culture (Labord method). 


6 East 17th Street, New York, 
319 Washington Avenue, Brookly® 





FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 
MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING, 


297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, Ite 
I —E 





LENA DORIA DEVINE 
The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments @ 
voice production. E ~ 
Hardman Hall, 138 Fifth Avenue, New ¥' 
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Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
Voca. Instruction, 
128 West 39th Street, New York. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in atm Sp ey and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic 





G, WARING STEBBINS, 
Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 
Organist Emmanuel Baptist Courch, Brooklyn. 
Address 19 Veroua Piace, Brooklyn. 





AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director, 


Permanent address: 
Steinway -Hall, 109 East 14th St.,.New York City. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address : 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 





Mae. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH s Campcums. Maven; 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 


Hours: from 12 M. to 1 P. M. 
138 Sth Avenue. New York. 





E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 
ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 





SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York, 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





i” Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 





ADELE LEWING, 
Pianist, 
will return to America September 1. For engage- 
ments and lessons (Leschetizky method) apply to 
Vienna, Austria, Maximilianplatz 5. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


DANIEL MAYER, 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 








SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON W, 


A, B,C Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 





NEW YORK CITY 


Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 


Associated with Mr. Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre. 


In addition will be opened October 1 
The Empire Theatre 
School of Opera. 


Principal Instructor, Mr, Edwin Hoff. 


Address for particulars —_itie. 





NELSON WH EATCROFT, Director. 


Paris. 


Paris. 


hontem £ ngland. 





COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D'&LEVES POUR L’ AVENE. 





Mu, EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Ejocution. 


Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
coached. 77 Rue Sraneaey Paris. 





MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 


Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 
14 Rue de Venom, PARIS, FRANCE 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish. 
34 Place St. Georges, Paris. 


Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monn. 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 





Mise-en- 





MARIE ROZE, 


ee he artistic preparacion—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 


Répertoire. 


THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 
Hearings in costume before artists, press 


and managers. 
64 Rue de ia Victoire, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris, 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 


Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 


68 Rue de Prony, Paris. 





(Pare Monceau.) 








Madame BERTRAMI, - 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION A 
SPECIALTY. 
ITALIAN METHOD 
14 Rue Alfred de Vigny, 
(Pare Mooceau.) 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


PARIS .——— 
Italian, Methoc. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 

62 RUE CONDORCET. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA 


(DESIREE ARTQT), 


PARIS. 








B39 Rue de Prony, 


Parc Monceau, PARIS. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 
de VOpera. 
Method Garcia -— French, Italian. 
(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 


24 Rue de Vintimille, 


M. LEON JANCEY, 
Lyric Declamation-- Facial Expression-— 
Dramatic Art-—-Diction. 


Officer «’ Academie, 
Ex-Pensionnaire de UOdeon, 


G2 Kue Condorcet, Paris, France. 


Paris, France. 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


8 Ree Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 


American comfort guaranteed the year 
round. Not a stopping place, but a Home. 


Bells, Elevator, Bathrooms, Light. 








Boston. 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Faicke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


JULIANI, 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 





Mise-en-scéne, Complete Répertoire. 


THEATRE IN StTuDIO. 
peg Aaters asad Rue de Milan, Paris. 
M. EMILE BERTIN, 


Stage Practice 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 








DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric decilamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 


30 Rae St, Petersbourg. 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 
Conservatoire Professor. 
GARCIA METHOD—Dinrecr, 
16 Rue Haléevy, PARIS, 


MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH. 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 


86 RUB DE BERRI, PARIS. 








The Most Successful SChoOo! in America. 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Take advantage of the Special Summer Course for Teachers and Advanced 
Terms $45.00, Thirty-five lessons, including class, private and lecture 


Players. 


lessons. Send for circular, 


Course begins August 8 and continues for five weeks. 


Mrs. A. K, VIRGIL, Director, 29 West 1sth Street, New York City. 


Address 








Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
sama i Music Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, 


JOHN C. MANNING, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 




















Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the 4sthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages, 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 





The Art of Acting tauyht by M. Vermandele, 


17 Rue de Treves, 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of How York. 


LEADING MUSICAL, INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 





Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Bend fcr catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGQGS, 
Musical Directer and Secretary. 
19 & 21 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880, 
Princifal~Sin JOSEPH BARNBY. 
Ae pelea of Music, Elocution and Languages 


aught 

Improvisation, aevemeaaying, t Sing? extra 

Sight Reading (Inst: umental), ch a Orchest 

Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. 

studies at greatly reduced rates. Sebolarckina, 

prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from 21 lis. Gd, to £4 ids, Od. por term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 180 Professors. Over 8,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Profvssor of Voice Production 
and the A’sthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, 8. W., London. 


t 





Mr. WADDINGTON COOKE, 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 


1x Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 





Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paria. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration 
Works scored for large or small ofchestras. 
8 Portiand Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N: W. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSK1. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
& Elgin Avenue, London, W 








MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 
Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects sorrected. 
ey. Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
M Bonane't welt =i 
ome rs oc is we nown &8 a most 
teacher a thoroughly philosophical 
ples,” The Lancet. 
18 Earl's Court Square, London, 8, W 





The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


ett 8 tf $2.00 ANNUALLY. 
a te oe art of epvertiging, everything connected | 

maosic in a re otlan pecimen 

terms will be he. ~ & "EoNBOR.W. to ie doce 


offices: 19 Berners St., 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 








Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Kill, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d'Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate, 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCEH, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN, 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Productions of the present year are 

the fAnest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 
public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOoOosBTON. 





CONSERVATORY ELINDWORTH-SCHARWENEA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prau Amalie Joachim Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Arty Kiindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, olz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Grtinberg (violin); Scharwenka 
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‘Taition fees from 190 marks ($90.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS_OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, July 16, 1806. { 
E have reached the middle of July and now 
W finally the musical season of 1895-6 may be said 
to be ended. At least, there are no further conservatory 
or other examination concerts in sight, and, except the 
summer season of the Royal Opera at Kroll’s, Berlin has 
at last become musically silent. 

As usual at the end of the season, I give a short résumé 
of the number of concerts that have taken place. I owe 
the following statistics to the courtesy of the concert 
agency of Hermann Wolff, which great institution again 
last season made a further advance against former years 
in Berlin's extended concert operations. 

Through the Wolff concert agency there were arranged 
and given in Berlin alone 287 concerts, 29 of which took 
place at the Philharmonie, 79 at the Singakademie, 161 in 
the Saal Bechstein, 9 in the Emperor William Memorial 
Church and the others in divers smaller concert halls and 
churches. Not less than 108 of these concerts were song 
recitals, 72 piano recitals, 23 violin recitals, 30 chamber 
music soirées, 15 grand choral concerts, 4 violoncello re- 
citals, 4 organ recitals, 6 composers’ concerts, 24 conserv- 
atory concerts, 9 lecture concerts, 6 charity concerts, and 
above all 10 Philharmonic subscription symphony concerts 
under Nikisch’s direction. 

All these were concerts arranged by Wolff, and the sum 
does not of course include the ten subscription concerts of 
the Royal Orchestra under Weingartner’s direction, nor 
yet the regular three per week popular concerts at the 
Philharmonie and at the Concerthaus, which, together 
with some concerts given under the managemeut of the 
smaller agencies and some given by artists without man- 
agers, bring the sum total of concerts of the past season 
up to 600, which, unless I am greatly mistaken, beats New 
York in point of numbers, and likewise, to judge by the 
criticisms, especially with regard to orchestral concerts, 
in point of artistic excellence and importance. Musically, 
therefore, I think Berlin to-day leads the world. 


Of the virtuoso concerts arranged by Wolff, those of | 
twenty-nine artists were given with the assistance of the | 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Professor Mann- 
staedt’s direction. The most important concerts, besides 
the above mentioned Nikisch Philharmonic and Wein- 
gartner Royal Orchestra subscription concerts, were the 
eight quartet evenings of the Joachim Quartet; three con- 
certs of the Philharmonic Chorus under Siegfried Ochs’ 
direction ; five concerts of the Stern Singing Society, under 
Professor Gernsheim's direction; the following soloist’s 
concerts: the first appearance of Alexander Petschnikoff, 
who founded a world’s reputation with his three violin 
recitals in Bechstein Hall and one concert with orchestra 
atthe Philharmonie; ten song recitals of Frau Professor 
Joachim in the Saal Bechstein; the concerts of the young 
Italian violin virtuoso, Arrigo Serrato, who gives fair 
promise of becoming a rival of Petschnikoff and Bur- 
mester; the concert of Charles Gregorowitsch, who dem- 
onstrated that he still belongs among the first rank of 
violinists; Adele Aus der Ohe; Teresa Carrefio; the Misses 
Rose and Ottilie Sutro; the two great orchestral and 
choral concerts of the composer-conductor, Gustav Mahler, 
of Hamburg; the English concert of Professor Villiers 
Stanford, with the soloistic assistance of Borwick, the 
London pianist, and Mr. Plunket Greene, the Irish bari- 
tone; the Russian concert, under the direction of W. Sa- 
fonoff, conductor of the Imperial Russian Music Society 
at Moscow, and with Josef Lhévinne as piano soloist; the 
French concert, under the direction of Edouard Colonne, 
of Paris; the concert of Eugen d’Albert, under the direc- 
tion of Johannes Brahms; the piano recitals of Ferrucio 
B. Busoni and Clotilde Kleeberg; the chamber’ music 
soirées of the Bohemian Quartet, and the song recitals of 
Eugen Gura. I hope I have not forgotten any of impor- 
tance, 

The following is a list of the American artists who ap- 
peared in Berlin in concert during the past season: Arthur 
van Eweyck (Milwaukee), Mary Forrest (New York), 
Marie Mildred Marsh (Cincinnati), Lillian Sanderson (Mil- 
ey August Hyllested (Chicago), Rose and Ottilie 
“utro (Baltimore), Teresa Carrefio (New York), Edith 
Bagg (Boston), and Dory Burmeister-Petersen (Balti- 
more). At Kroll’s and at the Royal Opera House Mrs. 
Mary Howe Lavin and William Lavin appeared in opera. 


Wagner has held his successful entry at Kroll's. It is 
true we have had Lohengrin there before under the old 
régime and amid very cramped circumstacnes. But, now 
that the stage has been enlarged considerably, Tann- 
hiiuser, which surely has not been heard there very often 
before, was brought out last Monday night for the first 
time under the Royal Opera management. The perform- 
ance was a very satisfactory one all around, and I must 
say that under the new conditions the /Aeure Haile in the 
Wartburg ahd the lovely Wartburg Valley gave two fine 
stage pictures. I have the otherwise very doubtful ad- 
vantage of being near sighted, and as I very rarely make 
use of an opera glass (even at a ballet performance), the 
closer range at which I saw the reproduction upon the 
enlarged new stage at Kroll’s (now the New Royal Opera 
Theatre) made everything seem clearer and more im- 
pressive to me. 

Aside from this purely visionary aspect of the perform- 
ance, it was new and interesting to me also through the 
many ‘‘guests"’ or out-of-town participants in the cast, 
especially also through the appearance of my old friend 
and teacher, Prof. Arno Kleffel, in the conductor's seat. 
He gave a finely shaded reading of the orchestral por- 
tions of the work, and his accompaniments througbout 
were so discreet and so closely following the vocal utter- 
ances of the principals that it was a genuine treat to 
listen. The full chorus, too, which could be displayed 
on the new stage in its entirety and in effective grouping, 
did their share well under the new but experienced 
guidance. 

Of the principals in the cast Herr von Bandrowski, from 
Frankfort on the Main, who appeared in the title rdle, 
can claim the first place in this notice. I heard this ex- 
cellent artist for the first time at Leipsic last winter, when 
he sang the part of Faust in Berlioz's Damnation of 
Faust, under Nikisch’s direction. I then praised his pow- 
erful heroic tenor voice and his strong dramatic instincts. 
The latter shone, of course, to even greater advantage on 
the operatic stage than they had done on the concert plat- 
form. 

His Zannhduser therefore would have been a very 
satisfying impersonation if certain defects in pronuncia- 
tion, which I attribute to the singer's foreign nationality, had 
not marred its effectiveness. This cannot be said of Miss 
Wiborg, whose pronunciation and enunciation are alike 
good: The Stuttgart prima donna, who did not please 
me as Liizadeth in Bayreuth several years ago, has 
much improved both vocally and histrionically since that 
period, when she was indeed only a novice who had scarcely 
passed from the careful hands of her teacher, Natalie 
Haenisch, of Dresden. Last Monday night ber imper- 
sonation of Wagner's virtuous heroine was coy and yet 
not prudish, and her singing was as pure and clear as her 
characterization of the entire réle, She was most success- 
ful in the grand finale of the second act. 

If: Bandrowski as Zannhduser had saved himgelf, as 
tenors are wont to do, for his great pilgrimage narration 
in the third act, Doerwald from Hamburg, as Wolfram, 
followed the opposite course. He gave all he had to give 
in the first two acts and when he came to the evening star 
romanza in the final act he had so little voice left that this 
Italian sugar plum of Wagner's (one of the few he has 
written) came dangerously near falling flat, which is really 
not very often the case even with baritones who are far 
inferior to Doerwald. Riechmann made a lugubrious Land- 
grave, but was good in the ensembles. Burrian, a small 
but finely voiced tenor from Breslau, made the most of 
his small part of Walter von der Vogelweide ; and Miss 
Deppe, the only one from the home personnel in the cast, 
sang excellently the not very big but difficult part of the 
Shepherd boy. 

You ask me where is Venus? Well, in the first act (to 
be candid) I did not see her, and in the third act I could 
not hear her, so all I can say about her is that her name 
on the house bill was given as Miss Breuer. 


On Tuesday night we had Lohengrin with nearly the 
same cast before a very crowded and equally enthusiastic 
audience at Kroll’s. Miss Wiborg, /sa,; Bandrowski, 
Lohengrin ; Riechmann, King Heury ; Doerwald, 7¢/ra- 
mund, and Fricke, the Herold. New was only Miss 
Weiner as Orirud and she was in no wise remarkable. 
Professor Kleffel conducted. 

Last night the 100th Berlin performance of Leoncavallo's 
Bajazzi was given with only our ever and alike charming 
Frau Herzog from the original first cast left overas Vedda. 
The remainder of our home personnel comprised in the 
Berlin premiére are away on their vacations. Of the va- 
rious guests in the present cast at Kroll’s, notably d’An- 
drade, I spoke in my last week's budget. For the cen- 
tenary performance of his work the composer sent from 
Villa Giovanelli a congratulatory telegram in French, 
which reads as follows: ‘‘ With all my heart I am with you 
at this the 100th representation cf I Pagliacci. My con- 
gratulations to all the artists concerned in the perform- 
ance. Leoncavallo.”’ 


After the Pagliacci the new ballet, ‘I'he Rose of Sharon, 





was repeated, with Miss Adeline Genée from Copenhagen 
as terpsichorean guest in the part of the Resa Centifolia. 
eee 

Rarely, if ever before, has the advertising gong been 
droning forth so heavily, lastingly, and boomingly as it 
has been for the near at hand coming Bayreuth festival 
season. Of course, everybody has been told long ago that 
there are no more seats and that the demand is so great 
and clamorous that the Nibelungenring will be repeated 
next summer, when also Parsifal is to have a resurrection, 
which I still think it would have been wiser not to have 
deferred until then, but to have given the work which 
alone lends the Bayreuth scheme to-day a raison d'étre 
also this sunamer. 

However, I don't want to refer to that again, but rather 
give you a translation of an article by Engelbert Humper- 
dinck, the composer of Hiinsel and Gretel, and which, 
under the title of Bayreuth Festival Preludes, appeared 
in last Sunday's edition of the /ranh/urter Zeitung. It 
is dated Bayreuth, July 10, and contains the following 
preliminary puffs: 

‘The vast preparations for a resurrection of the Nibe- 
lungenring, which have been carried on at Bayreuth for 
years, are quickly coming toward a close. Last week was 
devoted to the ensemble rehearsals of the gigantic work, 
and the results then shown justify in a most brilliant man- 
ner the high expectations which are entertained with 
regard to this summer's festival performances. For the 
friends of the Bayreuth cause it was an especial satisfac- 
tion to see young Siegfried Wagner at the head of the 
multi-membered organization. He had heretofore been 
active only as a concert conductor, but he coped with the 
difficult and fatiguing task with all the assurance and will 
power of an experienced theatrical director, and at the 
same time he understood how to win the hearts of all con- 
cerned in the performances through the amiable simplicity 
of his behavior, What sum of preliminary knowledge, 
technical routine and mental mastery of the material is 
indispensable with the management of such an apparatus 
it is difficult for the layman to even approximately appre- 
ciate. 

‘* With all this Siegfried seems far removed from wanting 
to put his own personality forward on this his first début 
as operatic conductor. His efforts, on the contrary, 
appear to be directed mainly toward keeping the traditions 
of 1876 pure and undefiled, in which effort he is not lacking 
in authoritative assistants. All those present, among 
them the coryphées of the baton, Richter, Levi, Mottl, 
are agreed that in young Wagner a pre-eminent genius 
as conductor has risen, and that he, like no one else, is 
called to propagate in most worthy manner the grand in- 
heritance of his great father."’ 

Thus ‘writes Humperdinck, the now famous disciple of 
Wagner, and above al! the real and only teacher of young 
Siegfried Wagner. 





Now let us see what Siegfried himself has to say on the 
' subject, or rather (as will soon be self-evident to every- 
body who knows the parties concerned) what his mother 
| Cosima dictated tohim. With regard to his future artistic 
| participation in the Bayreuth representations Siegfried 
| Wagner is made to say the following in a letter to Hein- 
rich Chevailey, editor of the Leipsic journal Die Redenden 
Kuenste: 

“You wrote in amiable manner in your article that per- 
haps some day I shall be entitled to stand at the head of 
the Bayreuth festival performances. I must answer you 
that for the head of such an undertaking it is not in the 
first place the talent as a conductor which comes into con- 
sideration, but that the main stress must be laid some- 
where entirely different, viz., in the correct understanding 
of what the stage really is, what the respective dramatic 
situations demand in declamatory as well as mimic art; 
furthermore, how to move about, separate and enliven 
masses, &c. /n short, the conductor only plays second 
fiddle in Bayreuth. This my father always maintained, 
in that he made the conductor only obey his orders. 
And that most of the conductors understand very little 
about stage matters these gentlemen will tell you openly. 
The demoniacal of the stage has been revealed to only 
few. Otherwise our entire theatres would not be so medi- 
ocre, The one to whom it has been revealed is my mother. 
Whether it will be revealed tome? I hope so! My efforts 
therefore will be less directed toward conducting than 
toward stage management at Bayreuth. Good con- 
ductors, I hope, can always be found,” &c. 

The italics are my own. Doesn't that sound exactly 
like Cosima, who would do anything, sacrifice her only 
son, for the sake of gratifying her ambitions? She 
js the most ambitious woman on earth. The conduct- 
ors, of course, gall her. Levi and Richter are two 
fellows with whom she cannet have her way and she has 
to knuckle down to them. Levi is the only man who has 
the tradition (Wagner's) of Parsifal, and that work com/d 
not be given this summer simply because Levi was too ill 
to conduct. Richter is the on/y one who has the Nibe- 
lungen tradition, for he conducted in 1876 and he was no 
| mere machine, as Cosima would have it appear, who 
“only obeyed orders.’ ‘This is just as ridiculous as Hum- 
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perdinck’s talk of Siegfried's maintaining the tradition, 
for in 1876 Siegfried could not button his breeches yet, and 
the Nikslungenring was of less consequence to him than 
a bottle of milk with an india rubber tube attachment. 
‘‘ Good conductors, 1 hope, can always be found.’’ I Aope 
#0, too, but then they can't, In reality they are very 
scarce and nowhere scarcer than at Bayreuth! 
see 


On the evening of the 18th (day after to-morrow) Hein- 
rich Zoeliner’s two-act opera Der Ueberfall is to be brought 
, out at the Flora, a summer opera house at Charlottenberg, 
neat Berlin. 1am sorry that I cannot attend this premiére, 
as I shall be on my way to Bayreuth by the time the cur- 
tain is raised. On the other hand, I am at a loss to under- 
stand why Zoeliner is so eager or even willing to have his 
work brought out upon a second-class summer stage, with 
a more than doubtful cast of operatic hamfatters and with 
a haphazard orchestra and conductor. Surely there can 
be no great glory, and only in the best case a second-class 
satisfaction, in such a production. 
see 


On the 22d inst. Julius Stockhausen, the well-known 
vocal teacher and once famous Lieder singer, will celebrate 
his seventieth birthday anniversary at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. His many pupils and admirers have gathered an 
honorary fund of 50,000 marks, which will be presented to 
the Nestor of German vocal art on this festive occasion. 

eae 

Alexander Petschnixoff, the great young Russian violin- 
ist, was married yesterday at Warsaw to Miss Lilli Scho- 
ber, from Chicago, a pupil of Joachim. 

*ee#e 

‘There is a rumor abroad ‘that Leisinger, the famous 
prima donna, formerly of the Berlin Royal Opera, who 
retired from the stage two years ago im order to marry the 
burgomaster (mayor) of Erslingen, is already tired of con- 
nubial bliss, and that she is ready and willing to re-enter 
her former career, I am sure she will be received here 
with open arms, ; 

see 

The composer and musical littérateur Ludwig Mein- 
ardus died at Bielefeld a few days ago. He was born 
at Oldenburg sixty-nine years ago. Robert Schumann 
through accident became acquainted with Meinardus when 
the latter was a mere youth, and, finding musical talent 
in him, with his usual generosity get the young man a 
free scholarship at the Leipsic Conservatory. Franz Liszt 
likewise befriended Meinardus. In Berlin he studied with 
Marx, and then for many years he was conductor of the 

mie at Glogau. Rietz called him to Dresden 
as a teacher at the conservatory. Afterward he installed 
himself as music critic at Hamburg, and lately he lived a 
quiet. life as composer in Bielefeld. Of his compositions 
the best known are his ballads, Frau Hitt and Roland’s 
Swan Song, and his oratorios, Gideon, King Solomon and 
Odrun. His operas have not been heard. 

se * 

We had a sad funeral here last Monday afternoon. 
Miss Grace Groenevelt, one of the two charming young 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Groenevelt, of New Orleans, 
La., and a highly talented violinist, died of heart failure 
after a short but severe illness. The American clergyman 
at Berlin, Dr. Dickie, spoke a few touching words at the 
bier, where wept Mrs. Sara Groenevelt, the mother, and 
Miss Céleste Groenevelt, the gifted young pianist and only 
sister of deceased. 

se“ @ 

Atiother recent death is that of Car! Armbrust, the well- 
known Hamburg musical writer and organist at St. Peter's 
Chureh, who died at Hanover last Sunday. 

** 

Engelbert Humperdinck, out of the royalties of Hiinsel 
and Gretel, has just bought the little castle at the foot of 
the Kreuzberg, near Boppard on the Rhine, which formerly 
belonged to the Prince of Waldeck. Humperdinck is 
going to reside there soon. 

** 4 

Xeva Stanhope, an American vocalist who sang with 
success at the Cologne and Wuerzburg opera houses, has 
just signed an engagement for Breslau. 

- **# 

Migs Betty Schwabe, the handsome young violinist, is 
not going to the United States this coming season, as she 
has already too many engagements in Germany to permit 
of her leaving this country for an extended period of time. 

** © 


I met recently our great countrywoman Teresa Carrefio, 
who promised me the score of her new string quartet, 
which is going to appear in print soon. 

Among the callers at the Berlin headquarters of Tur 
Muetcal Courter this week were my old friend the New 
York pianist and teacher Louis Michaelis; Miss Adele 
Lewing, the pianist, fresh from leschetizky, of Vienna, 
who #8 gcing to return to the United States on the Nor. 
mantia on the 28d inst; Miss Carrie Hirschman, from New 


arrived in company “of her former teacher, Prof. Xaver 
Scharwenka, and wants to go to Leschetizky for final 
finish; Mr. and Mrs. William Keeley, from San Francisco; 
Mrs. Sherman, from San Francisco, and Mrs. Cottlow, 


from Chicago. Se 


I shall leave Berlin for Bayreuth day after to-morrow,and 
thence shall go on a business trip for Tux Musicat Cov- 
nizr to Switzerland. Hence no more Berlin Branch Budgets 
for a few weeks to come. I feel like a schoolBoy out on 
vacation. Hurrah! f O. F. 





Music in Dresden. 
DRESDEN, July 18, 1896. 

HE Wendish concert on July 12 in the Gewerbe- 
haus turned out to be one of the most interesting affairs 
of the season. A great pity that it did not occur earlier, when 
our professional musicians and the critics, who are at pres- 
ent away from Dresden summering, also could have at- 
tended, It is to be hoped that the recital will be repeated 
next fall before a larger audience, for the program fully 

deserves the attention of the best musical circles. 

First, the originality of the compositions performed was 
very refreshing to the ear of the (at this time of the year) 
weary concertgoer, The striking features were the Wend- 
ish folklores, so attractive by their deep and melancholy 
character and their—one should say—epic breadth of music. 

For instance in the songs called Béser Lohn (bad re- 
ward) and Traurige Hochzeit (sad wedding), the Wends 
being of Slavonic origin, one should have expected musical 
temperament, southern liveliness and wild fhythm to be 
the chief character of their folklores, but instead strains of 
subdued resignation to fate, in the style of the northern 
national tunes, predominate. 

The program was : 


An der Lubota, Idyll fr Orchester .... .......cecer ss ccee 
Gemischte Chor mit Orchester— 
Gingen zwei Verliebte aus. , 


eees -Krawe 


CehedHeesecenes pes ¢ eevee Volksweiser 


Traurige Hochzeit ......... j 
Wansche, Duett f. Sopran und Bariton .............0.-cceeseeee Krawe 
Zwei Lieder fir Tenor mit Orchesterbegleitung— 

PM NED 0c dc bebe obeddbthdcsideeccocobesecéede Frejschlak 

BO Bho BORG. essigsdde Sicbiitebelscdésvcvessccccs 050.50, eROODE 
Béser Lohn, Chor mit Orchester... .......cccceseescccesees Volksweise 
Liedercyclus fir Minnerchor mit Orchester. ............+00e00++ Kocor 
Zwei Gemischte Chére— 

Willkommen Bursche.. .....,........seccceceseeeeceres: Volksweise 

Die Waise, Volksdichtung. ....... ' K 
An das Veilthen, Doppelquartett...... 5°" "TTT ocor 
Beharrliche Liebe, Duett fir Sopran und Bariton.............. Krawe 
Zwei Niederlansitz’ische Tanzlieder— 

Tritt weiter..............+, ) Vv p 

Pcenenceseevonesd ses neccce olksweisen 


An der Lubota (On the Lovely River, as my neighbor 
translated it to me), an idyllic composition by the young 
Wendish musician Mr. Krawe-Schneider (a former pupil 
of Felix Draeseke), shows considerable talent for rich or- 
chestration and melodic invention. 
conductor of the whole concert. The works by Kocor at- 
tracted the attention of the entire Dresden press, and 


the ear, the lyric and melodic style seeming to be a feature | 
of the composer’s talent. The last selections on the pro- | 
gtam—some dainty, coquettish, sweet little bits of old | 
dance tunes—took the audience by storm. Perhaps my | 
readers would like to see proofs of the Wendish language | 
in which they were sung. I herewith copy it : 
Stup dalej 

Hobros se raz 

A njebyz glupy. 

In German :. ‘Tritt weiter, Dreh dich um, Sei nicht | 
dumm.” | 


The other runs : 
Hanka ty sy moja 
Ja symteke twoja 
Dai ty mje mulku 
Na matu chulku, &c. 





In German : ‘‘ Aennchen, bist die Meine, Ich bin auch die 
Deine, Gieb mir dein Miaulchen, Auf ein klein Weilchen.” 

The soloists, the chorus and the orchestra all did well ; 
the soloists, unknown to me, were the Misses Wilhelmy, 
Schoeneberger, Hagedorn, Heinicke, and the men Piehler 
and Hanke, baritone and tenor, the latter an amateur with 
a good voice, from the Wendish Society. In the rehearsal 
another amateur, the owner of a phenomenally deep and 
sonorous voice, gave the baritone part of Kocor’s Die 
Waise. One regretted he did not also sing at the recital. 


great number of compositions by K. A. Kocor, printed ones 
as well as manuscripts. 
rangements, especially of folklores from different nations— 
translated into several languages by the linguist Dr. 
Sauerwein—have created general attention ; also of the 
Queen of Roumania, Carmen Sylva, who has sung and 
played them herself, and who, through Dr. Sauerwein, had 
her royal acknowledgment expressed to the veteran com- 
poser. Among other works of his I may mention an opera, 
Jakub a Khata (Jacob and Kate), a comic opera, a series 
of five choral (and orchestral) lyrical compositions called the 
seasons, for the Wendish people, viz., Nalico, spring, 
Podleco, second spring (in German Vorsommer); Zne, 





York, who is bound in the opposite direction, for she just 


summer; Nazyma, autumn, and Zyma, winter. Other 


The composer was the | 


The musical library of the Wendish Museum contains a | 


I am told that his exquisite ar- | 


works of his are called : So zwoni mer (the spring bells), 
Serbsky kwas (Wendish wedding), Serbsky spjewy (na- 
tional melodies), an oratorio and a requiem, &c. It would 
take too much space to mention more here. Also other 
| Wendish composers are represented, such as Krowe (a 
| string quartet and songs), Wehle, &c. 
| Among the most precious objects at the exhibition (my- 
seum) must be mentioned some old Wendish instruments 
| of the twelfth century, consisting of a species of a violin 
| with three strings called husla, a strange looking shaped 
| flute called tarakawa, a little shepherd flute, piscatka, and 
| the dudy (kozat), in German the Dudelsack. The three in- 
| struments, the husla, the tarakawa and the dudy are said 
| to have sounded well together and were used for “ en- 
| semble ” music. 
| For all this information I am greatly indebted to Mr, 
Kocor and Dr. Adolf Cerny, of Prague. In the literary 
| Abtheilung of the museum—devoted to old and new lit- 
| erary publications of the Wends—are two works of great 
| scientific value by Dr. Ad. Cerny, called Mythiske Bytosie 
| luziskieh Serbow, and Wobydlenje Serbow, as far as I 
can make out, without any knowledge of the language, 
treating of the mythology and the architecture of the 
people. There is also an old copy of the original edition of 
the national tunes, some of them differing from the version 
now known. According to the opinion of Mr. Kocor and 
other professional musicians, many of the tunes existed a 
long time previous to the poems, so that most probably the 
melodies were played before the words to them were sung. 
Some of the diction is of an originality and naiveté that 
surpass almost any other Volkspoesie (national poetry), 
and I found some gems among these poems which gave me 
indescribable delight to read. No wonder that the Macica 
Serbska—the Wendish literary and art society at Budissin 
—works hard to save from oblivion all these precious his- 
torical reminiscences. 

My readers will know that the Wendish culture and their 
political significance reach back into the fourth and tenth 
centuries,,when the people, divided into many smaller 
tribes, numbered several millions, abiding parts of Ger- 
many, the environs of ‘ Fichtelgehirge,” Saale, the Elbe 
(Saxony) and Holstein. Toward the end of the thirteenth 
century it was Germanized and reduced by German in- 
vasion to a minimum. of politically no importance. At 
present the Wends exist only in a number of about 100,000, 
still speaking the Wendish tongue, and who, though they 
be true subjects to the German empire, eagerly stick to the 
old customs and national costumes of their forefathers, 

The concert was gotten up in aid of a Wendish Museum 
planned for Budissin in Saxony. This museum historically 
and ethnographically will call for widespread notice, to 
judge from the first notice of it, given at our present 
Saxon Art Industry and Handicraft Exhibition in the “alte 
Stadt "—the old town—built up for the occasion to resem- 
ble an old Lusatian town. This alte Stadt is a dear, cozy, 
old-fashioned place, which carries recollections back to the 
time of our great-great-grandmothers and fathers which 
time, compared to the restless speed of the present period, 





deservedly so, for they are not only musical but a treat to | seems the home of peace and happiness. 


Of other musical doings in Dresden there is little to note 
at present. Two Koschat evenings in the Wienergarten 
have taken place. The Belvedere concerts on the Terrace 
go on as usually and the Royal Opera is shut till August 8. 

A. INGMAN, 





Sonzogno.—The great Sonzogno has determined 
visit the United States, and after the beginning of Decem- 
ber next will leaye the direction of La Scala to Corti and 
Pozzali, 

Countess Biscaccianti.— Countess Biscaccianti, 
who died a few days ago at the Rossini Foundation Home 
for musicians and artists in Paris, was at one time a cele 
brated American singer. She was born in Boston in 182%, 
and got her title by marrying an Italian count. She died 
| in poverty. Before her death she requested the publica 
tion of this item. 
| Frankfort.—During the opera season, July 28, 1895, 

to June 30, 1896, the Frankfort opera house added eighteen 
works (including operetta and ballet) to its repertory. The 
fourteen produced for the first time were: Die Kark 
schiilerin, Silvano, Festa a Marina, Evangelimann, Das 
Irrlicht, Riibezah! (ballet), Die sieben Raben (fairy tale), 
| Faistaff, Geigenmacher von Cremona, .Moderne Opefy 
| Trischka, Miiller von Sanssouci, Lilli-Tsee, Das Modell 
| The operas revived were: Teufels Antheil, Zaar und Zim 
| mermann, Joseph in Egypten and Die weise Dame. 

A Mozart Scholarship.—The Mozart Foundation, 
of Frankfort, for the encouragement of musical talent it 
| composition, will on September 1, 1897, offer a scholarship 
| for this purpose. The scholarship can be held for as many 
| years, not over four, as the directors may annually decide. 
| The scholar will receive during his tenure of the scholarship 

education in the Hoch Conservatory and an allowance of 
| 1,500 marks. Applicants must come from some Germal ~ 


| speaking country, and must be of good character and musi ~~ 


| cally qualified. Candidates will have to present the come — 
| position of a Lied, named by the directors, and of an i 
| strumental quartet. Three competent musicians will B® 


eB 


my 





| the judges. Applications down to September 30, 1896, af@ 
to be made to Franz Abt, Frankfort-on-the-Main. ‘a 
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An Open Repty To A CLosep Supyjecr. 


A 





DISTINGUISHED writer in an English paper 
printed in Paris, who has honored with his attention 
arecent letter in these columns in regard to Musical Career 
for Women, sees no way out of the conditions described 
save to ‘‘ retire women altogether from the field of song,” 
and so give up a charming feminine attribute, that of sing- 
ing, which he gallantly concedes belongs to woman, with 


two others, ‘‘ looking pretty and rocking babies.” 


Further, he is astonished to find that anyone should sug- 
gest the possibility that singers could learn music as well 


in America as in France. 


Then he is quite certain that French diction and accent 


atallevents cannot be as well taught in New York as in 
Paris, and he fears that patriotism is at the bottom of such 


mistaken opinions. 


For the last : 


*#* # 


A patriotism which is blind to justice and obscures truth 


is no longer ‘“ patriotism,” 


but county fair politics. A 


patriotism of that calibre might do for the pages of a pro- 


vincial newspaper, or for the eloquence of a Fourth of | 


July Speech in a small town in the Far West some time 


ago.. 


The writer who would base upon such limited and flimsy 
structure the discussion of such important art principles as 
those which occupy these columns would be no longer 


worthy the confidence of a journal which is one of the | 


leading art interpreters of modern times, nor merit that of 
the leading artists of two hemispheres, who see fit to 
ratify its convictions in most decisive and signal fashion. 


For the first : 


That prize fighting is judged deleterious to civilized so- | 


ciety does not do away with a manly man's resenting an 


instlt, nor with a soldier's defending his country by blood- | 
shed. Quarantine is established only against disease. | 


The drunken man is locked up, not the gentleman sipping 


wine at a dining table. 
until it becomes lunacy. 


Liberty of action is not curtailed 
Because the best men of our na- 


tion do not see fit that its wives and mothers should be- | 
draggle their garments in the market place of the ballot box 
8 No reason why those same women should not keep their | 
hearts close to the pulse beat of their country for their 


country's good. 


Singing is not only an accomplishment, it is a divine 
feminine attribute, an infinitely powerful charm and, by 
the way, one of many more than ‘‘ looking pretty and rock- 


ing babies.” 


Singing as an art is one thing, the mania of public career 
through singing is quite another. The propagation of art 
by the study of vocal music by women is an element of 
art progress, one of the most important, By it finesse is 
reached, revelation made, and genius born, The propaga- 
Hon of feminine folly and disaster, through a so-called 
artistic public career by women lacking in the first princi- 
ples of making one, is an element of feminine and national 
degeneration deplored by all save those who do not ob- 


Serve it. 


a artist is a benefactor of art and of humanity. She is 
; ™ such for a purpose, She enriches without impoverish- 
ng. The work is in accord, not discord, with the general 


Movement of the universe, 


She is rare as she is excep- 


nn in construction and result, 
he career stricken woman herds and flocks with a mass 


of her kind. 


hess ; desire for appl 
Conventional restraint, 


Incited by vanity, envy, longing, restless- 
ause, for fine dressing, for release from 


jon for freedom from home duties, she 
erlooks the fact that she « cannot,” and turning back on | art development America is already reaping as results of | the ears are opened to the false sounds, till every one of 


| possibility, right, duty and wisdom asser‘ts that she * will” 
| simply because she ‘‘ wishes.” 
| Her own awakening is too tardy a curative to this ; other 
| means must be employed. 

*r# * 

The real artist will not retire from song through any 
discussion, written or spoken, nor by any other human 
intervention. 

Instinct and fitness are stronger than any reasoning. 
The real song bird will rise from the herb and soar with 
her precious burden into azure heights, for all of the bram- 

| bles and branches crossed between. 
| have both instinct and fitness. Without one she will not 
| if she can, without the other she cannot if she will. 

That discussion should prove to birds, absolutely without 
either of these necessities, that they are wasting life gax- 
ing into azure heights, because the latter are blue and high, 
is a consummation devoutly to be hoped and prayed and 
written for. 

** * 

The term “learn music as_ well” appliedto one country 
or another, is too loosely, vaguely indefinite to be ap- 
proached by discussion as to the supremacy of one coun- 
try over another as an educational medium. 

** Learn as well” here or there means nothing in ecluca- 
tional work, particularly work as varied and profound as 
that of vocal interpretation. No one could be so far lack- 
ing in intelligence as to undertake so bootless atask. A 
few things, however, are certain. 

The convictions and opinions of a few years ago in re- 
gard to musical matters in Europe and America are . wholly 
useless to-day, so great and so subtle are the changes 
that have taken place in the art conditions of the Old and 
New Worlds. 

Fully aroused to consciousness of her needs and willing 
to learn; her people readers, searchers, thinkers, travelers ; 
inspired by art curiosity and the art feeling of mixed 
blood, with an educational common sense the result of the 
public schools and journalistic hothouse training, and 
aided by artistic illustration the best of modern times, 
America has leaped forward-to an artistic ripeness un- 
dreamed of by those who do not see it. 

Filled with confidence in established position, stultified 
by lack of progress, lack of reading, of research, of observ- 
ation, baked hard by tradition, undisturbed by question or 
discussion ; content, arrogating, kindly intentioned, but 
comparatively sleeping, vocal pedagogics in Paris have 
dropped into a lethargic routine in regard to modern move- 
ment, and particularly in regard to the application of 
studio work to the needs of modern pupils. 

Of this no one is so supremely unconscious as them- 
selves. 

The story of the hare and the tortoise was not only 
fable, but philosophy, The results of these two conditions 
are inevitable at no distant date. Indeed, many of them 
already appear. That Paris itself is artistically mellow 
cannot long combat practical effects. ‘The brooding rest- 
lessness, the inquiet, the active discussions, the discontent 
among the strong students and the succeeding harvests of 
failures among the others are but too evident signs of the 
times. 

ses *# 

There are many things ‘‘ to learn” and many phases of 
things to learn in musical interpretation, A technical edu- 
cation must underlie an esthetic one. Technicality belongs 
to teachers ; zstheticism to artists. 

Teachers are people born to and trained in the applica- 
tion of knowledge. They are people of talent, common 
sense, and the power to analyze how things are done, so 
that they can show others how to do them. 

Artists are people who possess more or less genius to do 
certain things, without the remotest sense (generally) of 
how the results are reached, When young and strong they 
soar high above the heads of the common herd of both 
teachers and pupils. When wings are broken by the long 


| flight they are glad to flap down among the common flock, 


and, by much crowing an@ ado as to the heights they have 
reached, attract the young birds into their magnetic circle. 

For that some teachers happen to be artists, and some 
artists happen to be teachers, thank God and amen, but 
no sky holds monopoly over either class, and with the 
rapidly growing changes, exchanges and interchanges of 
latterday progress the chances of monopoly grow daily 
less. 

But while European musical education has its place and 
its values, and must be had by artists, that it is not what 
is imagined of it by American students at home is gradu- 
ally dawning upon thoughtful intelligence. Another point 
that has more than dawned is that not one American stu- 
dent in ten is prepared to profit by the values which do 
exist, and that a great part of the lamentable foreign fail- 
ure year after year is the result of this very lack of neces- 
sary preparation, 

America is eminently educational: The spirit is ana- 
lytical, pedagogic, by birth, circumstances and training, It 
needed but the presence of artistic ideals and illustrations 
to render the nation true and discerning in musical lines, 
What other nations have gained from centuries of regular 


But for this she must | 


that development by being receptive, perceptive, and by 
the possession of artists and artistic representations second 
to none the earth over. 

Even while many are doubting the success of this novel 
method of art permeation, behold the permeation has 
taken place ! 

*r7 

At the same time no reasonable thinker could contend 
that the new is yet in a position to give up the old, Im- 
possible ! absurd ! 

Paris has, and will have for some time to come, what 
America cannot possibly have. This is as necessary to a 
rounded artistic nature as is the other education which is 
not only possible in America to-day, but which in large 
proportion is superior in quality and application. 

Because a vain, ignorant, restless woman in New York, 
who does not know a line of solfége, cannot read a phrase 
at sight, cannot transpose four chords, thinks harmony 
only for composers and knowledge for writers, who has a 
nice home voice and no particular appearance, because 
such a woman sighs: ‘1 would sell my soul to go to Paris 
to study!” is no sign that Paris is the place for her to 
come, or that she must beg, borrow or steal means to sat- 
isfy what is but an absurd imagining. 

Much of the failure in Paris is due to lack of the instruc- 
tion that could have been had in any of the large American 
towns and in many of the smaller ones. 

Money, time, spirit and much else go down every sea- 
son here in Paris through the false imaginings of people 
| who follow blindly preconceived opinion, and who are 

utterly ignorant of the real conditions of things. 

To throw light upon these conditions—not alone in Paris 
or London, but at home and in the pupils themselves as well 

—to bring people to just discernment as to where and how 
they can best receive what they most need, with the least 
outlay (financial, physical and magal), has been the labor of 
these columns for almost an entire year. 

If by “ patriotism" in the work is understood a pro- 
found desire to benefit all musicians in art hemispheres, so 
be it. No matter the name by which is discovered a more 
practical and less wasteful method than the present of util- 
izing the disaster filled phase of musical progress termed 
‘*woman’s musical career,” 

7 

A word as to the French diction and pronunciation, 
which the gentleman, with many other people, seems to 
imagine must come to foreigners with the air and light of 
Paris residence. 

Anyone would naturally imagine that this should be so, 
Itis not so. 

One cannot reason people out of what they have never 
been reasoned into, but conviction may always be produced 

| by proof, 

Let anyone in Paris assemble any ten, twenty, forty, 
fifty foreigners who have been studying French in Paris 
studios from one to fifty years, and to every one of them 
declared by a competent jury of French people to be able 
either to sing ar to speak correct French diction or pro- 
nunciation one would be safe in offering the crown of 
England. 

When American educators took fright 
English language on account of the influx of foreigners, 
each with his particular accent and pronunciation, na- 
tional resistance went at once to work to combat the evil. 

In the very infancy of our country a phonic or phonetic 


first for the 


system was established. 

This was a system by which the sounds underlying all 
the words in the language were classified and taught, in- 
stead of teaching the words themselves, each contaiaing 
several different unknown sounls. In passing through 
this in our public schools, Dutch, Irish, Swedes, Italians, 
Scotch, Poles must drop off their various brogues and pro- 
nunciations, and march into line with Webster & Co., which 
is our academic standard. By it, likewise, purified English 
diction is taught to negligent natives. 

Without this training in sound elements the foreigner 
keeps his special brogue during his entire life in the coun. 
try, even though he mix all the time with English speaking 
people, and even study from them, leaving the phonics 
out. 

Partly from the fact that till lately comparatively few 
foreigners came to settle in France, partly because those 
who did come concentrated in Paris, and partly from the 
non-resistive character of the race,‘which takes measures 
for supporting. but never for correcting evils, no such idea 
ever entered the heads of French educators. Consequently 
each foreigner was left to catch as catch could, and conse 
quently no one caught. 

For French cannot be “caught up” as can other lan- 
guages. 

German, Italian, English may be caught up toa great 
extent by people speaking them, for the sounds included in 
each are similar ; the arrangement only is different. 

In French there are fifteen distinct sounds, fine and 
delicate, with means of combining them, and rhythm and 
color undreamed of, unknown and untaught in any other 
language ; and every one of them imperative. 


Here is the clou to all this French diction difficulty, Till 
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the true ones are memorized absolutely, and till the succeed- 
ing consecutive steps are taken (au operation of a month 
or two), no French pronunciation is passible. either in Paris 
or in New York or in Kamtschatka, 

Vocal teachers, as supposed philosophei», students and 
teachers of ear art, should have been the ones to discover 
this lack, and at least seek if not finda remedy. They 
should at least have made some effort to conquer this 
crowning deception from which all foreigners have suffered 
for half a centary, and which year after year is pronounced 
dead faiiure by both managers and audiences in this the 
headquarters of French vocal study. 

But to begin with, the leading professors of Paris (out- 
side of the Conservatoire) are themselves chiefly foreigners 
—Austrian, Italian, Spanish, Belgian, German, Russian, 
not one of whom knows these sounds or their combinations, 
or is sufficiently sensitive to the finesse of the language 
to feel the need of them, Others, while artists in a musical 
sense, have none of that educational or analytical faculty 
thut would lead to such a desired discovery. The thor- 
oughly French, with native conservatism, do what they can 
and say; ‘It cannot be done because it has never been 
done!" and so the pupils have gone without. (Proof posi- 
tive, from the mouths of French managers and audiences ; 
English speaking mouths cannot. prove it.) 

Prench teachers and diction teachers, knowing the lan- 
guage themselves but without normal training as to im- 
parting it, failing to get at the root of the foreigners’ 
difficulty, and having no phonic system to follow, floun- 
dered aimlessly in the dark, They taught verses of poetry, 
pages of prose, songs, arias. A few gave a few sounds 
perfunctorily—no one made complete French phonics the 
basis of the teaching of French language to our people, and 
without French phonics all teaching of French pronuncia- 
tion and diction are as digging in sand or making holes in 
water, (Proof patent in results.) 

When French phonetics finally did come it was not 
through academic edict, through leading educators, vocal 
professors or college professors, but through the patient 
and remarkable effort of simple French teachers, who, 
without even knowing of our system, have classified all the 
French sounds with seme eight separate features of com- 
bination, pronunciation, accent, rhythm, &c., into what 
seems to be a most comprehensive and infallible phonetic 
method. 

Unversed, of course, in our great American art of truth 
promulgation, this valuable invention has been jealously 
restricted to the limited sphere of the inventor's private 
class room, 

But even now that it is here, so strong is this wall of 
studio lethargy, indifference, conservatism and something 
less active than prejudice, that it only crawls where it 
ought io leap as a precious boon to the help of the unfor- 
tunate foreigner within the gates. For all of the educa- 
tional energy evinced by the vocal teachers in this regard, 
it might crawl through another half century before its 
value or non-value might be established. 


*e*** 


So much for the why of this important subject. The re- 
au!t is that the only difference between the ‘* pronunciation 
and accent” as taught in New York and as taught in Paris 
ts in degree of badness, Both of them are as bad as can 
be, and utterly useless so far as practical aid to a for- 
eigner's vocal career. 

Proof, that between them in all these years correct 
French French has been a dead failure for foreigners. 
The idea that it’cannot be taught has passed in among 
other stultifying studio traditions over here, which are ac- 
cepted blindly by the majority of people, and any refuta- 
tion of which is a signal for intense surprise. 


Should the gentleman desire corroboration or further en- 
lightenment as to any of the above points he is respectfully 
referred to the impressions of Messrs, Grau and Mapleson, 
Jr., representing the leading impresario elements of Eu- 
rope and America, and which may be found in issues of 
July 22 and 29 of this year's Musica, Courier ; also to the 
searching discussions of this whole subject, pro and con, 
which have occupied these columns for the entire past 
year. 

Meantime, as nobody is more desirous of light and truth 
in these lines, with asview of helping others, than this 
writer, any tests, proofs, facts—-anything except mere 
statements of personal sensation—will be eager!y welcomed 
by Fannie Eogar Tuomas, 

“re 


Les Mirrres. 

The last portrait painted by M. Benjamin Constant is 
one of Mrs. Walden Pell. 

This is interesting to us, because Mrs. Pell is a New 
Orleans lady, daughter of musical philanthropists, herself 
a musical philanthropist, who in the coutse of a long and 
leadiny social position in Paris has used generously of her 
substance, hertime and her interest in aiding American 
inusicians in the French capital. 

The portrait was made con amore and by reouest of the 





tistie honor from the state, the médaille d'honneur. Taken 

since the occurrence of a severe domestic affliction, a tone 
of pathos underlies an admirable likeness of this good 
woman in clear and masterly color setting. A peculiarity 
is the careful guarding of the youthful expression of coun- 
tenance, a peculiarity for which the original is noted, The 
artist claims it to be the best portrait he has ever made, 
except it be that of his son André in the Salon. 

Among other interesting portraits in the studio are those 
of Ambroise Thomas, André Constant, Paul David and the 
famous Arago, who was Mme. Constant’s great-grand- 
father. All are remarkable for their peculiar vitality and 
lack of artisticaffectations* One who sees his Christopher 
Columbus never forgets the impression. M. Constant him- 
self resembles somewhat Mr. McKinley in his shaven face, 
square chin and observing eyes, but the two deep lines over 
the nose in the artist's face indicate the perplexity in men- 
tal action with which few American men are troubled. 

Of Mrs. Pell’s last protégées are Miss Aldridge, who is 
engaged at Bayreuth this season ; Mile. Starke, an exceed- 
ingly talented comédienne of American descent, who is 
being engaged for the Comédie Frangaise, and a Mlle. de 
Merbitz, who has just been accorded the prize in miniature 
painting by the Beaux Arts for work already in the Salon. 

French artists are all scattering to the “suburbs,” which 
means the French watering places. Dinard, St. Servan 
and Paramé, in Brittany, seem to be among the most active 
musically at the moment. Harold Bauer, M. Salmon, Paul 
Botticelli, M. and Mme. Ram, M. Hardy The, all first- 
class artists and well known to Musicat Courier read- 
ers, are filling excellent programs in these placés. Mme. 
Ram has inaugurated a series of afternoon musicals at her 
villa, and others are emulating her example. . The whole- 
hearted activity of this lady in musical work deserves re- 
ward. The audiences in these places are exceptiona!, being 
always the élite of the world on arunning string—the poor 
(alas !) counted out. ‘The Princesse Mathilde, sister of 
Prince Bonaparte, is at St. Servan this week ; Mme. Judith 
Gauthier is at Dinard, and the Prince of Wales is promised. 
There is any quantity of Americans there and the casinos 
are very good. 

Mile. Jenny Howe was among the first artists who sang 
M. Dubois’ Paradis Perdu, recently given at the Rouen 
festival. The most profound and unanimous sympathy was 
evidenced for this drame-oratorio of the new Conservatoire 
director. The poem is after Milton. 

Concert and bicyclist festival is the latest. A superb féte 
was recently given by the Princess Laetitia Bonaparte. A 
bicycle course was made of the royal garden. The ladies 
were all restricted to white bicycle costumes. Orchestras 
hidden in shrubs, chained together by Venetian lights, 
made the most ravishing music, and after midnight the 
party danced, still in bicycle ccstumes, a minuet a bicy- 
clette. (One of the presents to Prince Charles of Denmark 
was a bicyclette). 

Speaking of large hats in theatres, it appears that as 
early as 1790 Danton was possessed of the spirit of revolu- 
tion. He insisted on wearing his hat at a representation of 
Charles IX. during that year, to the great excitement of au- 
dience, officers, guardians and deputies present, who finally 
precipitated a riot and the expulsion of the ‘‘ mutin.” 

It is not what is on the head though, but what is in it. 

‘*After bread to eat, education is the greatest need of the 
people of any nation,” read the legend on one of the-best 
illuminated statues of the Boulevard St. Germain at the 
14th of July celebration the other night. It was the statue 
of the great “‘ mutin.” 

That loyal and searching musical paper, Le Monde Mu- 
sical, of Paris, speaks this week of a proposed association 
between organists, maitres de chapelle and singers of Paris 
churches, with a view of instituting and insisting upon cer- 
tain measures and rights for the well-being of that modest 
body. “ee 

Another fuss between director and prima donna. You 
could never imagine what this one was about. Nothing 
greater than the fair lady’s pretty little mouth, which is 
declared too small to pronouncé certain consonants indis- 
pensable to Paris diction. The question of mouth versus 
consonants came to the courts, and as usual to the pocket- 
book. Five thousand francs of a demanded 50,000 were 
adjudged as restitution to the little lady whose lips were 
evidently made for better things than bothersome f’s and s’s. 

M. Bourdeau, choirmaster of the Russian church at 
Paris, has been presented with a golden medal bearing the 
likeness of the Tsar Nicolas, in recognitiun of his able serv- 
ices for Russian sacred musie in the Russian church at 
Paris. A peculiar fact in regard to this M. Bourdeau is that 
his wife is an Iowa girl! He is a very nice man and 
skilled musician. The music of the church is the same as 
that in the royal cathedral at Moscow. 

Li Hung Chang defests music, They had to take him 
to acrobatics and things here to amuse him, instead of 
the customary operatic treats. ‘‘Give me good words,” 
he says, ‘but keep your music!” 

Saint-Saéns is at St. Germain, finishing a new ballet. 
Widor is at his desk under the St. Germain de Prés trees, 
finishing the orchestration of his opera, Saint Jean 
Fishers. , 





great French artist, who has lately received thy highest ar- 





No end of reforms being blocked out for the opera. The 


new décors storehouse, out near the Clichy fortifications, isa 
model of modern construction—compared with the off, 
The chances of fire are reduced by having glue heated in 
a big stationary heating pot instead of in a lot of little 
movable stoves. The superb décors, the patient and 
artistic work of hands used to much work and little money, 
are now packed in separate compartments protected eaeh 
by a water jet that may be turned upon the waterproof 
cases in case of fire. Wire formerly used as wrapping was 
found to twist and knot and double under fire, squeezing the 
poor pictures to death like enraged serpents. The cages 
are now made of wood and stone. The building itself is 
large, light, airy—in every way the burning of the old 
building was a blessing. 

As all burnings are except to people who insist on sitting 
in the old cinders. 

Many dead letter laws are being electricised in the 
academy itself—for better protection, lighting, ventilation 
—many things. May they find a law for doing away with 
the ‘‘ ouvreuse ! ” 

L’Héte, by Carre and Missa ; Spahi, by Lambert ; Widor’s 
Les Pecheurs de Saint Jean, a new Dalila by Paladilhe, 
and Les Guelfes by Godard, will be among new gems for 
the coming season. 

Home Fouks. 

Miss Della Rogers is engaged under the direction of 
Prince Albert Constantin Ghica, of Roumania, as prima 
donna for six months, to sing ten times each month in eight 
different operas : Lohengrin, Traviata, Samson and Dalila, 
Rigoletto, Carmen, La Viviandiére, Le Prophéte, Favorita, 
Miss Rogers has already given promise of a successful fu 
ture. She has the good wishes of many friends in the 
present. 

Mr. Wm. C. Carl is, as you know, back in France visit 
ing at the home of M. Alexandre Guilmant in Meudon. 
He has a three months’ vacation, returning in time to com- 
mence a corisecutive concert tournee through the winter, 
He is busy looking up compositions, talking with the best 
musical authorities and planning attractive programs. 

His next visit will be to his valued friend, M. Henri Des 
hayes, the composer-organist, Avenue Versailles, who has 
many treasures in manuscript. He will be called to the 
painful duty of attending the funeral of M. Salomé, the 
eminent organiste de chapelle, of La Trinité, whose death 
suddenly this morning is just announced. 

M. Emile Boucher's death scarcely a year ago and now 
M. Salomé’s leave M. Guilmazsit almost alone of the little 
Trinité band, united by the service and regard of a quarter 
of a century. 

By the way, a serious and very valuable organ pupil of 
M. Guilmant, Mr. Chas. H. Galloway, of St. Louis, won 
quite a distinction this week, playing with M. Guilmant, at 
a concert given in Meudon, one of the composer's concertos 
and other interesting organ music. He wasapplauded and 
recalled. Mr. Galloway is one of M. Guilmant’s favorites, 
and has won the position by talent and serious hard work. 
He hopes to remain another year. 

Meantime he has been complimented by a call to his 
original church position in the Presbyterian church, St 
Louis. M. Guilmant has dedicated his last fugue to his 
deserving pupil. ~ 

Mr. Wm. Arnold, organist of St. Stephen’s Church if 
Providence, R. I., an energetic musician and choirmastet 
as well, who teaches singing as a science, came to Paris a 
year ago on vacation and fell across the counsels of Delle 
Sedie, for which he cannot sufficiently thank his stars. He 
returned this year, bringing ‘‘two other spirits with him,” 
M. Stanley, a fine bass chantant, and a baritone, Mr 
Hutchison, a member of his choir. 

The party have done excellent work, and return via Lom 
don to-day, 2ist. “Mr. Arnold studied organ with Haupt ia 
Germany. He, as musician, his wife as doctor, teach ii- 
the well-known Wheeler School in Providence, As thé 
former has been a faithful student of the phonetic system 
of learning French pronunciation, he can do much toward 
correcting the false idea that French can be learned in aly 
other way. 

Mr. D. E, Crozier, organist of the Market Street Pret 
byterian Church, of Harrisburg, Pa., returns to his charge 
after a year's study of organ and composition with M 
Guilmant. He has been organist of his church for nine 


years, His study here has been inspiration as well a 


revelation in what can be done with an organ. 3 
Mile. Fannie Francesca (Michelson), of California, bas” 


left Paris for Carlsbad and Bayreuth, to return ee 


ber 1. 
Miss Florence Margaret Kimberley, of Cleveland, Ohio, 


stays in Paris with her sister to rest and study during the a 


summer months. Converted to the phonetic system 
learning French accent, she attacks the chart this week 
and goes to the end and will thus be able to do ae 
song some justice on recommencing in the fall. Miss 
berley is an amiable, intelligent girl who has much more 
common sense as to her work than the majority of her com> — 
patriots. She is pupil-of Juliani. - 
Miss Kellogg, of New York, is making an impression if 
London. 
has secured good offers to do so. 








Fannie Evcar Tuomas 





She will probably return to sing in Italy, a8 : 
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ROME, July 14, 1896. 


‘Le Jeune Eco.e Russez,’’ AND MoussorcskI. 


ORTY-THREE pages of that admirable publi- 
cation, La Rivista Musicale Italiana, whose tri- 
mestral number is just ovt, are devoted to one of an ex- 


and artists and the best amateurs, the result of which was 
that, a perfect passion of vocal and dramatic music taking 
| possession of him, he utterly neglected his instrumental 


music, and began the writing of an innumerable quantity | 


of romances, arias, cantatas and ensemble morceaux, with 
piano and quartet accompaniment. We see in the youth 
of Dargomijsky no other war than that maintained by a 
highly distinguished amateur with lofty aspirations nowr- 
ished by liberal encouragement. * Glinka, with whom he 


formed a strong friendship, inspired him to work for the | 


theatre. To fit himself for this he resigned his position in 
the imperial ministry and devoted many years to the serious 


reading of theoretic treatises, with absorbing study of the | 


most celebrated masters’ partitions. Ambitious to write 
a dram&tic opera, he selected Lucrezia Borgia as his sub- 
ject, abandoning it, however, almost directly he had corn- 
menced its partition, for Victor Hago's Bsméralda, 

** Adapting the music to the original French text, he 
afterward translated it into his native language, and then 
offered it to the direction of the imperial theatres. This 


tremely fine series of essays on Russian music by Arthur | W@S in 1839; notwithstanding his efforts, notwithstanding 
Pougin. They are each and all interesting—rarely inter- the unusual circumstances, it was eight years before he 


esting and instructive; but the present issue will be 
especially valuable to Tre Musica. Covrier’s readers 
because it treats of Moussorgski, introduced by Vance 


Thompson as a worthy successor of Wagner, in company 


with a subject that may not prove his right to the proud 


title Mr.-Thompson bas given him, as it may or may not 
develop that the Moussorgski he-goat is symbolic!—of 
just what I don’t know, unless, indeed, it may be ‘‘sin!"’ 


for I remember a couplet of my school days which affirms 


that “ nothing is original dv/ sin!'’ The subject of Mous- 
sorgski’s monologue—the old, vindictive, bearded he-goat 
—was decidedly ‘‘original,’’ therefore are not the he- 
goat, ‘the devil of a goat,” and sin synonymous? If so, 
how great is the ideality of the figure and how far it goes 
toward proving Moussorgski’s lawful right and moral right 
(though morality may seem a strange word to use in this 
connection) to the title of Wagner’s successor as implied 
by Mr. Thompson! 

The pity of this number of Pougin's essays is that it 
only hints at Moussorgski in the most tantalizing way; 
it is a sort of Moussorgski antipasto Pougin has given 
us here, but the Aivista Musicale [taltana always sat- 
isfies the appetite it stimulates, and a waiting time of 
three months or so only stimulates it the more. Besides, 
there is always something leading up to the piéce de résist- 
ance, which prepares the way most agreeably and satisfac- 
torily for the grand coup. 

That is just what Pougir has done in this ante-study of 
Moussorgski; he has taken two other Russian artists for 
his preliminary study—how wisely his coming presenta- 
tion of Moussorgski will show. ‘‘ The initiators of this 
young Russian school,’’ says Pougin, ‘‘ were Balakireff, 
César Cui, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Borodine, and Moussorgski. 
(Here we-have him in a definite place at last.) Their 
literary champion, César Cui, took upon himself the task 


of dispensing their ideas and propagating their principles | 


in the hottest, most wildly enthusiastic way, hurling con- 
temptuous invectives against those grand and noble artists, 
Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky, who, unhappily, had the 


audacity to write music he could not translate. * * * For | 


the moment," continues Pougin, ‘‘I wish to occupy your 
attention with two artists who seemed to have helped pre- 
pare—each according to his own genre—(and perhaps un- 
consciously) the way for those iconoclastic reformers, 
These two artists of high genius, though each from an 
entirely different point of view, are Dargomijsky .and 
Alexandre Séroff. Dargomijsky, who foilowed in a way 
in the footsteps of Glinka, also possessed in common with 
him the advantage of noble birth and of parents who, 
instead of opposing his love for the art he had chosen, 
opened every path that could lend itself to his advantage in 
the mastery of its principles. Fétis, who was his personal 
friend, gives many interesting facts as to his younger 
years. He was five years old before he began to talk; in- 
deed his parents were afraid he was born mute. In his 


infancy even he demonstrated a great artistic passion, | 


especially for the drama, making a little company of mari- 
Onettes and composing for them a species of vaudeville. 
At seven he maintained fierce and long discussions with 
his master of the piano, because, refusing to apply him- 
Self to the mechanism of the instrument, he occupied him- 
self with compusing little. rondos and sonatas. A few 
years later he stfidied the violin, making exceedingly fav- 
orable progress on that instrument; it was then that music 
Presented itself to him in a different aspect; that through 
the place he held as second violin in an excellent quartet 
the sublime height of the art’ was made clear to him. His 
parents, charmed at the manifestation of his vocation, con- 
fided his training to the renowned pianist and composer, 
Schoberlechner, from whom he learned: the fundamental 
Principles of harmony and counterpoint. At eighteen 
jomijsky was appointed to a secretaryship in the high 
oe Service of the house of the emperor, and so, natu- 
a here came an interruption to his musical studies. 

% the most difficult music at sight he was in great 


received a definite answer. 

‘Finally, in December of 1847, Esméralda made its ap- 
pearance at the Theatre of Moscow, where it became a 
great success, and where it went, after four years, to the 
Theatre Alexandra in St. Petersburg. Tamburini, who 
sang it, desired ardently to translate the opera and see to 
its representation in Italy, but this desire was peremp- 


| torily refused by the directors of the imperial theatres,. 


who insisted on maintaining their previous decision of not 
allowing the production of any Russian composer to be 
produced in Italian form. The Esméralda of Dargomijsky 
is a youthful work in every sense; it is a little composite 
in style and reminds one at certain points of Meyerbeer 
and Halévy, for whose genius Dargomijsky felt the most 
profound sympathy. Although there are some excellent 
points in this work, there is very little originality in it. 
After Esméralda Dargomijsky wrote a work of minor im- 
portance, The Triumph of Bacchus, a sort of a ballet 
cantata, a work which he was denied the pleasure of seeing 
publicly presented until just before his death (at Moscow, 
1867). 

“ The text of this opera Dargomijsky took from Pousch- 
kine. Somewhat disheartened by the cool reception of 
his new work and its long non-appearance, he devoted 
himself for a period to the writing of romances arias and 


| duos, which became, especially the romances, the fashion, | 


| the vogue in the Russian capitals. Many of these romances 


| were remarkable for their accent and the fine melodic | 


| sentiment, adding even more to his young renown than his | 
| first opera had done. At last, moved by his own undying | 
| ambition and by the inspiration he had found again in | 
| the rich pages of Pouschkine, desiring also to have a work | 

that might be called truly national, he devoted himself | 
| and threw all his genius into the serluctive Roussalka | 
| (l'Ondine). 

La Roussalka, says M. Cui, unites fantastic color to 
the pure dramatic element; the subject is one of the most | 
excellent possible for the lyric scene, both in ensemble and | 
in details. * * * Itis one of the most admirable creations | 
of the greatest poet of Russia. All the world knows the | 
| poetic and mysterious fable of the Undine which comes | 
| to us from the country of the North. She lends herself to 
| the magician, evidently charmed to be placed upon the | 

scene, with exquisite color and with incidents perfectly | 
| adapted to excite in him the sweetest ahd most marvelous | 
| inspiration. It was she who inspired Dargomijsky in the | 
happiest manner, so, indeed, that he wrote on this ador- | 
| able legend a partition that bas made his name always | 
| popular and that has won for him the title of the direct | 
successor of Glinka. Says a writer who had studied Russian | 
music on its own territory: ‘“‘ To know how to give to each | 
period, to each phrase, the musical sense adapted to it alone, 
to find the precise melodic accent for each character, re- 
| quired high special faculties, such as Dargomijsky pos- | 
| sessed. Every word of the text, every detail of the drama, | 
is one and inseparable with the music.”’ 

From this writer’s point of view the marvelously ac- 
centuated recitatives of La Roussalka are precisely the | 
| point of departure for and the signal of the doctrines of 
| the “* jeune école russe" in the field of dramatic music. 
| And so the name and the réle of Dargomijsky acquire an 
| exceptional importance that will bring them constantly to | 
| the front. Dargomijsky’s last work, ‘‘Le Convive de | 
pierre,’ is marked by an excessive use of the recitative | 
| (but always the melodic, accentuated recitative), and so | 
| it is a theme of the most complete admiration to the young | 
| musicians who dream of a radical transformation of the 
opera. * * * Little by little there is being formed of 
itself a group of musicians who, by the nature gf their 
talent and their manner of investing the new questions 
of the art of music, will end by establishing une nouvelle 
école d'opéra in Russia. These artists hold as models and | 
in highest esteem the melodic recitatives of la Roussalka, | 
and the group introduced and championed with the en- | 


| cal work in St. Petersburg. 


M. Cui himself, Borodine, Moussorgski, Balakireff and 
| a little later Rimsky-Korsakoff, sees the advantage of ar- 
| bitrating under the name of a celebrated authority. 

It seems that Dargomijsky himself, in his latter days of 
| feeble health and overstrained nervous system, turned 
on his own high road of teaching and convincing; as in 
the Roussalka (his greatest work) to cater to the demands 
of this school or group, as manifested in “le Convive de 
pierre '' (much akin to Don Juan), which, although his 
last extensive work, may be classified as his second in 
importance. Some of this cultured, emotional, ambitious 
musician's best work, that which, with the Roussalka, en- 
deared him most to his countrymen, was his miscellaneous, 
| in-interval work, the delicious little romances and melo- 
dies, duets, and quartets that, while breathing the very 
breath of Art, are strikingly and beautifully original and 
pufely national, as national as the splendid conceptions 
and dainty, gorgeous imagery of Pouschkine, between 
whose poetic sentiment and Dargomijsky's own musical 
interpretation of sentiment there was the closest and most 
fascinating union. special favorites among his instru- 
mental compositions are three fantaisies comiques for the 
orchestra: le Kazatchok (danse petite russienne), a Fan- 
taisie finnoise, Baya-yaga, which is also called Du Volga 
4 Riga, and a three-hand piano composition, the Tarentelle 


slave. 
fe 


Alexandre Séroff, born at St. Petersburg in 1820 (he 
died suddenly in the same city in February, 1871), was, 
more perhaps than a producer, an elevated speculative 
spirit, a sharp critic, whose culture and whose native in- 
telligence and intuition were aided by an essentially com- 
bative temperament; one who went into the thick of the 
fray with ardor, with passion, in battles that are born 
every day in the musica! field. 

Choice writer, sharp critic, redoubtable polemist, in- 
defatigable conférencier, ready at all times and on every 
side with attack and response, he drew respectful attention 
to himself and his arguments from all sides, and, in short, 
made for himself a unique and special place in the history 
of the musical movement that has taken place with much 
éclat in Russia in the last half century. Séroff was the 
son of an avocat. As child and lad he demonstrated rare 
intelligence and many and diverse qualities; he studied 
with absorbing interest naturai history; possessed himself 
with remarkable facility (even for a Russian) of foreign 
languages, talking fluently in Latin, French, English and 
italian; he evidenced the strongest taste for the theatrical 
arts, became experienced in drawing and design, and 
above all, adored music. 

His compatriot, M. W. de Lenz, author of Beethoven 
and His Three Styles, says of Séroff 

“In 1884 his father entered him as a student in the law 
school of St. Petersburg. He graduated from that school 
in 1840 with many honors and in high rank, going thence 
to enter a department of the senate.. He studied the vio- 


| loncello with Ch. Schuberth, and the piano, when just en- 


tering boyhood, with a lady relative. For the rest of his 
musical education, it was self-acquired. After leaving 
the school, he studied diligently the chief works of musical 
theory in all languages and of all epochs—Bach, Kirn- 
berger, Albrechtsberger, Fiirck, Catel, Marck—and wrote 
his own critiques of those works, which he found all too 
insufficient, with the exception at some points of the work 
of Marck. It was his determination to establish a more 
simple theory, one more useful and easier of aesimilation. 
The more he advanced in this immense labor, the more 
he neglected his work in the senate. He was transferred 
to the Crimea as vice-president of a tribunal of justice; 
‘I wrote little fugues between my reports,’ he said to me, 
*jolies petites fugues, One day, when my opinion was 
a’ked in regard to the case before the court, I was obliged 
to respond that I had absolutely none, as I had not at- 
tended to it, and then I left the session. I was working 
at my first opera, Une Nuit de Mai.’ ”’ 

Séroff left the judicial career, to the great derpair of his 
father, and took up his residence and his censorial or criti- 
Séroff was an ardent admirer 
of the most abstract works in the latest style of Beethoven, 
seeming to find in them a souvenir of the ancient Greek 
modes. Becoming censor at the St. Petersburg pont (for 
foreign journals) his absorption in the functions of this 
office interfered seriously with the continuation of the 
studies that so closely occupied his heart. Soon after this 
he commenced to publish in a review—/e Panthéon—a 
series of polemic studies to refute the ideas advanced by 
his compatriot, Oulibicheff, in his Nouvelle Biographie de 
Mozart, and an important brochure to combat the theories 
of M. de Lenz in his Beethoven and His Three Styles. 
All this time Séroff was a ccllaborateur of many Russian 
journals, and in 1860 became director of /a Revue Thé- 
dtrale ct Musica/e. In the winters of 1858 and '59 he gave 


| a series of ten historic and esthetic conferences on the 


theory of music in the hall of the university, repeating 
these conferences and adding others on the musical drama, 
which were given in 1865 in the Conservatory of Moscow. 


thusiastic words of Monsieur César Cui and comprising, | In 1870, in the hall of the St. Petersburg Artists’ Club, he 
d as accompanist for the most distinguished singers we may say again, for the better and firmer placing with guve six important séances, productive of great influence, 
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on the development of the opera. ** *  Séroff was not 
only considered as the first, but as the one great Russian 
musical critic. Sometimes he forgot his own words and 
contradicted himself with the most imperturbable aplomb 
and sang-froid (or is it that he was so honest as to declare 
his change or development of sentiment with the progress 
and the greater intimacy with the subject of his critique?) 
For example, in 1856 he wrote in the Messager des Thé- 
dives et de la Musique of Wagner: ‘‘ The works are tor- 
menting, the productions of a dilettante, with talent, it 
is true; but of one who has not yet finished his studies; 
the general impression caused by the works of Wagner 
‘c'est un ennui insupportable!''' He goes on to say that 
the melodic element est trés faible and that the greater 
part of the music is that of a psalmodie assomante en- 
grafted on a harmonization disagreeably oviginal and a 
pretentious orchestration 4 la Meyerbeer ou 4 la Berlioz. 
In the same journal two years later Séroff, talking anew 
of Wagner, declares that one must be complétement idiot 
in music to not feel profoundly les effluves de la vie, de la 
poésie et de la beauté that course through his lyric works, 
adding, with more emphasis than politeness, ‘‘ that crétin- 
isme ceases to exercise its impotent rage against the im- 
mortal works of Wagner.”’ It was while under the dominion 
of these later opinions on Wagner that Séroff himself felt 
stirred to theatrical effort, and it was Adelaide Ristori 
(where has #of this admirable and noble lady prot left 
grand stimulative and creative force through her own 
genius |), who, going to St. Petersburg in the winter of 
1860, won a magnificent triumph in her presentation of | 
Giacometti’s Judith (Giuditta), who gave the final force 
to this stimulus, Séroff, dazzled and subjugated by the 
talent manifested by the grand artiste in this work, saw 
in the biblical subject of Judith a musical poem and re- 
solved to transport it on the lyric scene. Following the 
example of Wagner he resolved to write the text as well 
as the music of the opera, but called to his aid in tracing 
his scenario the services of a young Italian poet. The 
verse he wrote himself afterward. For retouching the 
work he called upon an able poet named Maikof. 

Happier than Dargomijsky had been, it was his good 
fortune, as soon as his work was finished, to have it ac- 
cepted by the directors of the Opéra Russe and to see 
Judith presented at this theatre in June, 1863, with Sar- 





iotti and Signora Bianchi in the two chief rdles. Says 
M. Cui: ‘The style of Séroff in Judith is like that of | 
Wagner in the Lohengrin period.’’ Judith was most cer- | 
tainly an extremely interesting attempt coming from a | 
musician who appeared for the first time on the scene. | 
(And how could it 4e/p being so, with its underlying of 
deep culture and burning enthusiasm. its new and con- 
scientious adaptation of Wagnerian ideals, its gorgeous 
scenes and splendid pageantry?) When remonstrated with 
as to the utter departure of Judith from the lines estab- 
lished by Glinka and its strong leaning toward Wagner- 
ianism, Séroff replied that he did not wish to follow Glinka, 
but that with Wagner, who was as yet almost entirely 
unknown, and not at all understood among the Russians 
(be himself had passed considerable time with Liszt and 
Wagner), it was quite different. Five years after Judith 
Séroff produced another opera—Rognéda—taking its in- 
spiration from the national annais in the epoch of the con- 
version of the people to Christianity. As with Judith he 
was, properly speaking, his own poet in Rognéda. It was 
in the dramatic contrast of the pagan and the Christian 
elements that the whole force of the author was called into 
action; it is this contrast that gives the opera its power. 
In it the most interesting introductions of Gregorian tones 
and antique music are combined with the true Russian 
character. This work made a great sensation, and, besides 
winning immediate and tremendous success for its author, 
it won for him a yearly pension of 1,200 roubles. 

Like Dargomiisky Séroff wrote his third opera before | 
putting aside his pen, and, like Dargomijsky again, he 
was less fortunate in this opera than in the one that had 
preceded it, Its title was Vrajié Sila (la Force maligue, 
or le Pouvoir du Diable), Says Cui: ‘‘ All the popular 
scenes of Séroff's operas are of the truest color and full | 
of nature, so the favorite parts of his works are the cho- | 
ruses, the chansons and the dances. * * * He introduced | 
a sonorovs and brilliant orchestration and he enriched Rus- | 
sian opera with realistic and characteristic pictures of the | 
true life of the people. Among musicians of the second 
order,'’ continues M. Cui, ‘‘ Séroff holds a distinguished 
place in the history of the development of Russian opera."’ 
Other than his operas, Séroff wrote only a Stabat Mater. 

** Before finishing the first part of this study,'’ writes 
Pougin, ‘1 want to say a few words of the author of the 
Russian national hymn (one of the grandest ever written!) | 
—Alexis Théodore Lyoff—born May 25, 1799, at Reval in | 
Esthonia; died December 28, 1870, on his domain in Kow- 
no. He was the son of a highly distinguished artist— 
Théodore Lvoff—chapel master of the Imperial House. 
Destined te succeed his father in this exalted position, 
Alexis Lvoff displayed rare musical talent at a very early 
age. While very young he became an excellent violinist 
and gave close attention to composition, reading always 
and attentively the works of the great masters. Every 








moment he could spare from the duties of state (upon 
which, while still a lad, he entered, according to the cus- 
tom of the Russian nobility), he consecrated to the art for 
which he felt an invincible passion, winning through the 
thirty years in which he followed these labors with loving 
perseverance a wide and just reputation as violinist and 
composer. For his honorable service to his emperor and 
his country he was promoted to the rank of major general, 
and was confirmed by the Emperor Nieholas, who deeply 
appreciated his musical merit (1836), director of the Im- 
perial Chapel. During his visits to Paris and Leipsic 
(1840), M. Lvoff won high favor in these cities as violinist 
and composer, He was the author of several dramatic 
works—Le Bailli du village with Russian text and Bianca 
e Gualtiero (Italian opera), both represented with great | 
success at St. Petersburg; Ondine, opéra féerique in three 
acts (German text), at Vienna in 1846, and la Brodeuse 
in one act (in Russian text), also at St. Petersburg. He 
composed a Stabat Mater, many psalms and detached 
chants for the service of the chapel, fantaisies for violin 
with orchestra and chorus (one, a great favorite, being 
based on the songs of the Russian soldiers), and a very 
large number of songs and instrumental compositions. 
He also published in eleven quarto volumes an immense 
collection of antique chants from all parts of the divine 
office of the Greek rite in Russia, harmonizing the four 
parts with Slav text. 

** But it was the noble, imposing and majestic Russian 
hymn (and now, knowing the character and erudition of 
the man, we are not surprised at the grandeur of this 
hymn) that made the name of Lvoff one of the most popu- 
lar in Russia. The story of the hymn is recounted by 
Lvoff himself in his Memoirs: ‘In 1833 I accompanied 
the Emperor Nicholas to Prussia and Austria. On our 
return to Russia I was informed by Count Benkendorf 
that the sovereign, regretting that we had properly no 
Russian national hymn and fatigued by hearing for many 
years the air anglais that had stood in place of an air of 
our own, charged me to write one. The problem seemed 
to me extremely difficult and serious; I thought of the 
British hymn, so imposing—God Save the King; the chant 
frangaise, so fuli of originality; the Austrian hymn, with 
its touching music. I felt that this which I was to make 
must be strong, grand, moving, national, possible to enter 
a church, the ranks of the army, the midst of a popular 
throng, accessible to the world. The thought absorbed 
me; the conditions of the work with which I was charged 
perplexed me. 

*** One evening, entering my house very late, I composed 
and wrote out the melody of the hymn in a few moments. 
In the morning I went to Jonkovsky to ask him to write 
the words, but he was not a musician and had great diffi- 
culty in adapting the minor conclusion to the first cadence 
cf the melody. I told the Count de Benkendorf that the 
hymn was ready. The emperor came to hear it (Novem- 
ber 23, 1833) in the chapel of the court singers, accom- 
panied by the empress and the Grand Duke Michael. The 
entire choir was present, strengthened by two orchestras. 
The sovereign caused me to repeat the hymn many times, 
wishing to hear it without accompaniment, executed first 
by one orchestra and then by the other and finally by both 
united. His majesty exclaimed to me in French: ‘* Mais 
c'est superbe!'’ and ordered the Count de Benkendorf to 
inform the minister of war that the hymn would be adopted 
by the army. This measure was promulgated December 
4, 1833. The first public hearing of the hymn was at the 
Grand Theatre of Moscow December 11, 1838. The 25th 
of December following the hymn was rendered in the 
salons of the Winter Palace at the ceremony of the bene- 
diction of the flags. On the tabatiére encircled with dia- 
monds which the sovereign gave me in token of his sat- 
isfaction he ordered the inscription of the words: ‘‘ Dieu 
protege le Tsar,'’ which now have place on the arms of the 
Lvoff family.’ "’ 

Here is the French translation of the hymn: 

Dieu protége le Tsar! 
Fort, puissant, 

Régne pour notre gloire. 

Régne pour la terreur des ennemis, 
Tsar orthodoxe! 

Dieu protége le Tsar! 

‘** And now," continues M. Pougin, ‘‘ that we have'seén 
something of the emancipation from Glinka, that we have 
traced in the works of Dargomijsky the influence of a 
great initiator and found that the artist-critic Séroff left 
his impress on the movement of music in Russia, especially 
on the national side, we will go for a littie apart with Ru- 
binstein and Tschaikowsky (so haughtily spoken of by M. 
Cui), who occupy a place that is especially and beautifully 
their own, marked by Occidental traditions, in which we 
immediately recognize the qualities of experience and edu- 
cation, easily distinguishable from ‘le jeune école russe,’ 
which is a little orgued//euse with an exceedingly high 
conception of its own value,.but whose originality is evi- 
dent, and which are, even under the concessiovs public 
and circumstances impose upon them, preparing a brill- 
iant era for the national art, whose importance and whose 
étendue no one can yet predict.”’. » 

We can but thank M. Pougin for his exceedingly in- 





teresting and valuable study, the cream of whose second 
part I will give you later, with more mention of Mous- 


sorgski, and later on again still more of Moussorgski, _ 


for this immortal ‘‘ successor to Wagner’’ must not 
be approached with too much haste, rather step by 
step, influence by influence; then we shall indeed know his 
exact place, and that of the remarkable subject of the ge. 
lected monologue. Doesn't it.seem a pity, though, that 
this stirring study of Pougin’s, so aptly furnished us 
through the Aewista Musicale Ttaliana, could aot have 
been given to us before the presentation of Moussorgsky 
by Mr. Thompson? But wait a while! We may find cop. 
temporaneous points whose close and clear analogy will 
surprise us yet! 

I got so interested in this Russian study, which is cer. 
tainly one of the indicatives of great forces in the musica} 
current of to-day, that I nearly forgot the little pile of 
San Giovanni notes I have beside me; and now after this, 
how can I go to the gay, tinkling, laughing, jingling, fasei- 
natingly superstitious, half religious, brightly costumed 
crowd that, under the Pope’s loggia, waits the coming 
of the dawn and the passage of Streghe and Streghoni 
through the air that counteracts their baleful influences 
with its burden of pink and lavender scent? And how 
can I introduce the jolly chansons and ditties of that festa 
of the popolani that I have gathered for Tue Musica, 
Couriser’s readers right here? Indulgence for this time, 
I pray, and you shall be repaid right soon! Now fora 
word or two in general. 

And I must not forget to tell you right here, lest Ido 
forget it (and it is quite too good to lose), a story about 
that brilliant young artist, Luigi Pecskai, who, as our Mr 
Atwater tells us, has been winning fresh laurels in London 
this busy season. If there is any one thing in Pecskai’s 
nature that rivals his splendid talent it is his honesty! 
Indeed I don't know on which this gifted lad may right 
fully pride himself the more, his genius or his honesty— 
they are both remarkable. And to think that Pecskai, 
the epitome of frankness, should have been subjected to 
a Raoul Kosczalski experience! That he, too, should haye 
been charged with being a female masquerading in u- 
feminine garb! This is the story: The gifted young Polish 
violinist was walking quietly one day ‘‘ in London town” 
when a pompous, blue-coated representative of the law 
clapped his ungentle hand upon him, and, notwithstand- 
ing his protestations (which the aforesaid guardian, not 
having been blessed with an Accademic education, failed 
to understana), hurried him off to the police court, violin 
and all, and then before Mr. Justice Somebody-or-other, 
to answer to the charge of—what do you suppose ?—being 
a notorious female thief, who had relieved the pocketof 
a peaceable citizen of purse and money not twenty-four 
hours before! 

The boy is always coolness itself and perfectly collected, 
so I can imagine that his accusers were more perplexed 
than he as he stood before them, polite as is his invariable 
wont, but utterly unable to answer the irate demands 
poured upon him, or even to know what they were about, 
until his father and his friends hurried to the scene 
prove that the prisoner was no light-handed, light-com 
scienced emissary of some new Bill Sykes; but that heo 
‘‘she,"’ as they protested, was really Luigi Pecskai, and 
that the violin that waited beside him, all unconscious 
of its unwonted surroundings, was the instrument with 
which he had been drawing pounds and pence fromie 
pockets of the great city’s more elect—the violin and bow, 
and not bis hands alone! It was certainly a new expe 
rience to the gentle, refined lad—one that when over must 
have afforded him and his friends no end of amusemeft 
too, ‘Why did you: make this arrest ?'’ demanded the 
disgusted magistrate of the now crestfallen minion of the 
law. To which the other, advancing his best foot and 
trying not to look sheepish, but failing miserably, salt 
** Because, you know, he looked like ‘her’!’’ Ah, that is 
where the mischief comes! If Pecskai, with his delical 
features and clear fair complexion (and yet his heatis# 
real Beethoven head in.form and outline), had only 
to carry a little certificate about in his pocket stating™ 
proper legal form that ‘‘he was he,’’ how much : 
might have been saved, at least for the justice and i 
patroling representative of the law, and how much amu 
ment Pecskai himself would have lost in the shape of tit 
greatest novelty of his whole experience! Never @ 
he can add a realistic bit to his opera now, in which 
experience would shine brilliantly! There is nothing # 
the world—nor anywhere—like experience! 

**# * i 


Mr. Henschel has written to Sgambati of the great 
Italian maestro and composer's quartet with which WF” 
Kneisel Quartet opened its triumphant series in ; 
“It was grand! I wish you could have been here! Ie 
not describe to you the enthusiasm of the audience, 
was a most distinguished company!’ Sgambati a 
happy at this glorious reception of one of his nd 
works; he is very happy indeed, too, that it is an ric 
organization that has given it this honor, for, as I 
told you many times, he dearly loves America 
and appreciates to the full American artistic s 
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willand genius, predicting the brightest possible future for 
it;and so understanding it and knowing how ‘o mold and 
develop it in the highest and fullest sense of the word. He 
delights in his American scholars above all others, and he | 
is singularly and charmingly “‘ simpatica’’ to them; per- | 
haps that is one reason of his wonderful success with | 
them. ‘‘I hope the Kneisel Quartet will come to Rome,” | 
he said; and for America / hope—oh, how I hope!—this 
greatest and grandest of Italian pianists may go to you 


some time! 
** # 

I wish the new Ruben and Andrews Company every suc- 
cess in its enterprise. Italy is teeming over with the richest 
and most beautiful material; there is a splendid harvest 
only waiting to be garnered, and another and another will 
come up in its place. Messrs. Ruben and Andrews will 
have to look well to their laurels though, for I have it 
direct that another American combination is to establish 
itself here, not only in one Italian musical centre, but in | 
two. Its members are Mr. R. Coley Anderson and Mr. 
Edwin A. Fowler, both of them full of American energy, 
and ability, and business tact, and both of them ‘‘ born 
musicians."’ Their program is a very extended and com- 
prehensive one, and one also that is meeting with high 
favor among ‘‘the powers (not only musical! but official) 
that be” here. Among the engagements they have already 
made is that of Nice Moreska, whose rich dramatic soprano 
and winning and beautiful presence are sure to put her 
in the first rank of favorites on the opera and concert 
stage of America, no matter who else may come. Other 
important engagements are on the tapis with this ener- 
getic firm, of which THe Musica. Covrier’s readers will 
be advised in due form and time. 

To-morrow the closing Santa Cecilia concert and award 
of prizes. Tueo. Tracy. 








William Lavin.— William Lavin, the tenor, has recently 
been at Detroit, Saratoga and New York. He is now at | 
Brattleboro with Mrs. Howe-Lavin, who will return to 
Europe this fall to sing on the other side. 


Helen C. Livingstone Married.—Helen C. Living- 
stone, the singer and singer teacher, was married on June 
24 to Mr. Ernest Kent Coulter at Baltimore, Md. 

The Beebe Divorce Suit.—Henrietta B. Lawton, 
known as a singer several years ago under the name of 
Henrietta Beebe, has obtained a separation from Wm. H. 
Lawton, also a singer. The evidence was sealed up by | 
order of Justice Andrews, who granted the decree. Law- 
ton let the case go by default, but it is said that an ar- 
rangement was made between them as to disputes about | 
their property. Mrs. Lawton charged him with striking 
her. She further declared that while they were living at 
1418 Broadway with her mother, about seventy years old, 
Lawton stated that he did not want to be at a table where | 
death was sitting next him. Mrs. Lawton obtained an in- 
junction about a month ago against her husband, prevent- 
ing him from disposing of the property 144 West Forty- 
eighth street, and a country place at Chester, Warren | 
County, which she says was purchased with her money, | 
earned as a singer and teacher of music before her mar- | 
riage. — Sun. 

A Bet of $10,000 Against $5,000.—7» ‘he Editor of | 
the Sun: Sir—I have so much confidence in the wisdom | 
and honesty of the majority of voters that I will bet 10,- 
000 gold dollars against 5,000 gold dollars that the elocu- 
tionist, Mr. Bryan, will not be elected President of the 
United States. 

I know betting is a fool’s argument, but foolish reasons 
may convince fools. Therefore this wager. 

My bankers are H. L. Horton & Co., New York city, 
and Utica, N. Y., City National Bank. Lovis Lomparp. 

LOMBARDALE, North Bay, N. Y., July 27. 

; [We always suspected that there were tremendous profits | 
in conducting a conservatory of music.] 





| of whom I speak elsewhere; Miss Marion Blinkhorn, Mme. 


| to the present time, the increase in the aumber of students 


| corresponding term of 1895, while the term just ended 


| concerts, with Herr Mottl as conductor, on Tuesday, No- 
| vember 24, and Saturday, November 28, the latter taking 
| place in the afternoon by general desire. 


| was attended by Lord Rosebery, who, in view of the dom- 
| inant gloom of the poet's life, said they were really com- 
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Loypon, W., July 2, Tap6. | 
R. MAURICE GRAU formally accepted, on 
Thursday, the managing directorship of the opera 
at Covent Garden, which has been registered as a private 
limited liability company under the title of the ‘‘ Royal 
Opera Syndicate.'’ This has been arranged largely through 
the efforts of Lord de Grey and Mr. Higgins. Signor Man- 
cinelli and Mr. Neil Forsyth will retain their present 

positions. 

Mr. Daniel Mayer was among the guests invited to the 
royal wedding on Wednesday, by special command of 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. 

The new Lyric Club gave their last ladies’ night of the 
season last evening under the direction of Chevalier Wil- 
helm Ganz, assisted by the following artists: Miss Mabel 
Berrey, Miss Elmine Sanda, a young American soprano 


Zippora Monteith, Mr. and Mrs. Alma Ribolla, Mr. Brax- 
ton Smith, and Mr. Van Rensselaer Wheeler, and solo 
violin, Miss Ethel Spiller. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Guildhall School of 
Music has been without a principal since January last up 


has been most satisfactory. In the spring term of this 
year there were 198 more pupils in the school than in the 


shows an increase of 117 over the summer term of 1895. 
Mr. Schulz Curtius will give his usual autumn Wagner 


Full particulars 
will be announced on Mr. Schulz Curtius’ return from 
Bayreuth. 

The Burns centenary celebration at Berwick on ‘Tuesday 


memorating a tragedy. 

Mr. G. Archer Hill, pupil of Mr. R. Froude Coules, of 
Worsley, Manchester, has gained the diploma of Fellow of 
the Royal College of Organists at the age of eighteen, 

The Columbian Quartet returns to Bexhill for a second 
engagement on July 31, and will sing there throughout 
August. I understand that they have been very for- 
tunate in securing many desirable engagements in the 
provinces for next season. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, Princesses Victoria 
and Maud of Wales, the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Denmark, Prince Charles of Denmark, the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Greece, Princess Frederick Schaumburg 
Lippe, Prince Schaumburg Lippe and suite witnessed the 
performance of Les Huguenots at the Royal Opera House 
on Saturday evening. 

At the last meeting of the Philharmonic Society the fol- 
lowing honorary directors were elected for the forthcoming 


season: Francesco Berger, Esq. (hon. secretary), Oscar 
Beringer, Esq., W. H. Cummings, Esq. (hon. treasurer), 
Charles Gardner, Esq. (hon. co-treasurer), Alfred Gilbert, 
Esq., George Mount, Esq., George H. Robinson, Esq., 
Mus. Bac. The Cirectors are glad to announce that no 
call on the guarantors has been necessary this year, as the 
season was a financial success. The concerts for next year 
will be on March 24, April 7, May 5 and 20, June 8 and 17, 
and July 1. No engagements have been made yet, but we 
understand that the directors are arranging to put before 
their subscribers the best list of compositions and per- 
formers possible. 

Mme. Moriani, of now well known to our 
readers, was very busy during her stay in London from 
July 1 to 10, She is now having a large class at the Mid- 
land Institute in Birmingham, where she remains until the 
27th. Mme. Moriani will then return to Brussels for a 
few days before sailing for America, where she will be 
until October 10, While she was in London several vocal- 
ists arranged to go to her in Brussels for further study, 
among them Miss Brani, who has been on the operatic 
stage about three years. 

The annual competition for prizes at the Guildhall School 
of Music has just taken place, Among the results I learn 
that the prize for accompaniment was won by Miss Mary 
Cooper, a pupil of Mr. Francesco Berger. The prize in 
the Brinsmead competition, a 60 guinea Brinsmead piano, 
was won by Mr. G. D. Boxall, also a pupil of Mr. Berger, 
and another who had studied with him, Miss Weller, was 
highly commended after competing for the Lady Jenkin- 
son prize, which was won by Miss Krichods, a pupil of 
Mr. Stephen Kemp. 

Choral evensong in the Welsh language was celebrated 
for the first time in Canterbury Cathedral on July 18, 

Mr. G, H, Retjemann, leader of the opera orchestra, 
and conductor of the Highbury Philharmonic Society, was 
the recipient, on Saturday, of a present of a silver tea and 
coffee service, and a gold cigarette case, subscribed for by 
members of the choir. The gift is a wedding present on 
Mr. Betjemann's marriage to Miss Rosa Dafforne, which 
will take place a few days hence. Mr. Mortimer Jones, 
in making the presentation, referred to Mr. Betjemann’s 
valuable services to the society, as director of which he 
succeeded Professor Bridge nine years ago. 

Mme. Belle Cole has recently purchased a beautiful and 
spacious house in South Kensington, to which she will 
remove in the early autumn. She will christen the house 
‘‘The Chimes,"' on account of there being two ‘ Belles" 
in the family-——herself and her niece, Miss Belle Clancy. 

Mme, Zippora Monteith, who has recently returned from 
America, sang at the afternoon concert at the Albert Hall 
on Sunday. 


Brussels, 


I have just received a circular from the newly organized 
South African musical and dramatic agency of Cape Town. 

A new mass, for a solo voice only, has been composed 
by Mr. J. H. Bonawitz, and was sung for the first time on 
Sunday morning at the French Chapel, Little George street, 
Portman square, 

Miss Rosa Green has gone to Paris for some engage- 
ments and to spend part of her summer holiday. 

Princess Ludmile Wrede gave a brilliant soirée at the 
Burlington Hotel on the 17thinst. The princess belongs 
to the nobility of Hungary, and has taken up singing 
purely for love of the art. She has been studying with 
Madame Marchesi, of Paris, and has attained to consider- 
able proficiency in the interpretation of the higher class 
German and French songs. Her singing was much appre- 
ciated by her guests on this occasion. 

Dr. Richter will give his orchestral concerts next season 
in Queen's Hall, instead of St. James’. ‘The price of stalls 
will be 10s. 6d. instead of 15s., which will be a boon to 
music lovers, and, on account of the extra space, no loss 
to the management. 

Mr. Neal McCay, the American tenor, who has become 
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so well known in England, is about to return to his native 
country, after having finished his second London season. 
We understand he has been engaged by Mr. Hirschberg for 
concert and recital work throughout the United States, for 
which he has won golden opinions on this side. Mr. McCay 
has a style quite his own, his enunciation is faultless, and 
seldom does one hear a singer who abandons himself wholly 
to the meaning of both poet and music with such enchant- 
ing effect. 

On Saturday Mrs, Atwater gave a musical evening 
in honor of Miss Marie Donavin, of New York. The 
program was contributed to by many vocalists, but in this 
connection I will only mention two or three. Miss Don- 
avin charmed all present with her beautiful soprano voice 
in an operatic aria and some songs. Miss Blanche Ruby, 
who soon returns to the United States, was very success- 
ful, arousing much enthusiasm. Mr, Neil McCay was also 
very popular. 

The Royal Choral Society will commence their next 
season on October 20, ending on May 6. The Golden 
Legend will be performed on November 19; St. Paul, with 
Mr. P. Greene, on December 1; Messiah, on January 1; 
Hiindel's Israel in Egypt and Schubert's Song of Miriam, 
February 11; March 3, Redemption; March 25, Parry's 
Job and Spohr’s Last Judgment, and April 16, Messiah. 
Dr. Bridge wiil enter this season on his duties as conductor 
of the society, 

The wedding took place on Wernesday of Miss Mabel 
Gertrude Plumb to Mr. Pedro Juan Tillett. The gentle- 
man is a nephew of Mr. N. Vert, tie well-known concert 
manager. ‘The ceremony was held at St. Andrew's with 
full choral service and a reception was afterward given 
in the small Queen's Hall. They were the recipients of 
many presents. 

M. Panzani, who formerly assisted Mme. Marchesi for 
years, has had so much success in teaching since he came 
to Londor in May that he has decided to establish himself 
here as a vocal teacher and after his holiday will return and 
take a studio about September 1. Letters addressed care 
of this office will reach him. 

Mr. Charles H. Parsons, of the Needham Piano and 
Organ Company, returns td the United States to-day on 
the Paris. 

I had a call the other day from Miss Alice Mandelick, the 
weli-known singer, of New York, 

Mr. F, H. Cowen has just written a symphony for pro- 
duction at next season's Manchester concerts. 

Sir Francis and Lady Cook gave one of the most brilliant 
‘at homes '’ of the season at Doughty House, Richmond, 
on Friday, July 38. The guests numbered over 1,500, and 
included large numbers of well known people in society, 
English, American and continental representatives of the 
arts, literature and science, and upward of 300 members 
of the Society for the Encouragement of Fine Arts. There 
was music, vocal and instrumental, from some celebrated 
artistes. Part of the very successful proceedings consisted 
of a discussion on woman's suffrage, Sir Francis Cook 
being in the chair, while the speakers were Miss Adeline 
Wetton, who gave many valuable arguments in favor of 
the proposal, and Mr. Niven, B. L., who opposed. The 
“at home was a great success, and the guests were pro- 
fuse in their expressions of appreciation to be heard on 
all sides. 

The English Concert Company, consisting of the Misses 
Thudichum and Marian McKenzie, and Messrs. Edward 
Branscombe and Douglas Powell, who have been engaged 
through Concert Direction Daniel Mayer for a tour in 
Australia, more especially with a view to the Adelaide 
festival and oratorio concerts, have made their first ap- 
pearances in Adelaide, and been received with enthusiasm. 
‘The press criticisms to hand speak in high praise of the 
artists. 

Miss Carlotta Desvignes gave a successful concert at 
Steinway Hall last week, when she made a choice of songs 
which suited her extremely well. At another concert Miss 
Mars;uerite Hall scored quite a triumph; indeed, she is 


quite a favorite here. Miss Sadie Kaiser, who is still a 
student at the Royal Academy, has made several very 
favorable appearances this season. 

On their departure from this country a fitting *' send-off "’ 
was given the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
of Boston. At Euston Station, where a number of the 
London Honorable Artillery Company were present on 
the platform, Auld Lang Syne and the national anthem 
were played. The visitors sailed from Liverpool on board 
the Servia, and, though there was no organized deputation 
to bid them farewell, a body of volunteer officers from 
Manchester assembled in uniform and formally presented 
Colonel Walker, the commander of the Boston artillery- 
men, with an illuminated address couched in fraternal 
language. 

Mme. Katherine Evans von Klenner, of the National 
Conservatory of Music, New York, gave us a call the other 
day. She is having an enjoyable visit in London and will 
probably meet while here Sefior Manuel Garcia, the doyen 
of vocal teachers and probably the one who can count 
more successful artists than any other. 


Concerts. 


These school concerts are practically all that have oc- 
curred which call for a mention here during the past week. 
These bring the concert season to a close. 

The Royal College of Music gave its last concert for the 
season on Tuesday evening. Of the orchestra I need not 
fear giving too much praise, the interpretations of Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony, Bizet’s Arlésienne Suite No. 
1, and a Liszt rhapsody were altogether admirable. Mr. 
Samuel Grimstone performed with marvelous ease, amount- 
ing to sang-froid, that technical monstrosity, the Ernst 
concerto. Two excerpts from Parsifal were given, in one 
of which a choir of female voices gave proof of careful 
training and individual intelligence. A solo, O tu Pa- 
lermo, by Mr. Dearth, a bartione with a rich voice, but 
with a production which leaves room for betterment, com- 
pleted the program. 

The annual orchestral concert of the Royal Academy of 
Music at the end of the summer term was given, under Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie's conductorship, by the students in 
Queen’s Hall on Monday afternoon. Some of the leaders 
of the Royal Academy Orchestra were professionals, but 
the students, including many ladies, played in a manner 
reflecting much credit on their chief. The program com- 
menced with Grieg's setting of the lament of the widowed 
Bergliot for her husband and only son, both treacherously 
slain. The work of Miss Maude Lupton as the elocutionist 
was commendable. Mr. Hickin gave a fine reading of 
Schumann’s Concertstiick in G; Mr. Percy Miles, a prom- 
ising violinist, played Vieuxtemps’ concerto in D minor; 
and Miss Peppercorn Dr. Saint-Saéns’ piano concerto in 
C minor. The ‘ novelty" of the concert was a setting by 
Mr. John B. McEwen of the scene from Shelley's Hellas, 
in which the Indian slave is watching over the sleeping 
Mahmud. The part of the slave was sung by Miss Kaiser, 
a young American vocalist, who, though nervous, displayed 
a beautiful voice and much intelligence. I shall watch 
this young lady's career with interest. The rest of the 
work is allotted to a female chorus, the writing for this 
and the orchestra being very effective, and this talented 
young Scotchman speaks as though he had something to 
say and knew how to express it in musical language. At 
the close Mr. McEwen was called upon the platform and 
heartily cheered. 

Much interest centred in the first appearance in London 
of Miss Gertrude Palmer, in Broadwood Hall, on Saturday. 
Miss Palmer is from Sydney, Australia, and showed un- 
doubted talent, which at present is hardly sufficiently de- 
veloped for her to take the position that further study will 
entitle her. Beethoven's Sonata Caractéristique, op. 81, 
was a serious tax upon her powers of interpretation, but 
she was heard to far greater advantage in some familiar 
pieces by Chopin, Rubinstein and Grieg, while a pretty 
gavot of her own composition was very popular with the 


audience. Mr. Arthur Deane, a baritone vocalist, pupil 
of Mr. Santley, sang the prologue to I Pagliacci. 


To Davip BisrpHaM. 
(When Singing of Love.) 
Sweet as the hawthorn-scented breeze of night 
Thy voice, as with entrancing measure thou 


Didst sing of those delights, when lovers vow 
For vow exchange, their love in kisses plight. 


Ah, me! so true thy song’s impassioned flight, 
Thou didst enchant us into thy belief 

That Love is still the same in joy or grief, 
And not a will-o’-wisp’s deceiving light. 


What, tho’ beneath thy song’s refrain we heard, 
Death’s echo mocking low—to thy grand strain 
Spellbound we listened, soul and pulses stirred 
In sweet delusion, loving Love again 
For music’s sake, in every tender word 
Of thy melodious plea for Love's old reign. 
Anna D. Brémonrt. 
Lonpon, July, 1896. 


Tue Harris Memoria. 


In connection with the proposed memorial to the late 
Sir Augustus Harris a numerously attended meeting was 
held in the saloon at Covent Garden Opera House on 
July 21. Earl de Grey being detained elsewhere, the chair 
was occupied during the earlier portion of the proceedings 
by Mr. H. V. Higgins. Among several letters read to the 
meeting was one from Sir Arthur Bigge, on behalf of the 
Queen. The writer, after expressing the regret that her 
Majesty was unable to become a patron of the proposed 
memorial fund, concluded in the following terms: ‘‘ At the 
same time, I can assure you how much the Queen appre- 
ciated the ability and untiring energy with which Sir Au- 
gustus Harris conducted his many and responsible under- 
takings. The Queen much regrets his loss, and remembers 
with much satisfaction the kindly readiness with which 
he always endeavored to carry out her Majesty's wishes.” 
Mr. Higgins moved, and Mr. Beerbohm Tree seconded, 
a resolution wherein the meeting expressed its intention 
to raise as suitable and as lasting a memorial as possible 
te the late impresario. No tangible suggestions respecting 
the form of the memorial were advanced. An executive 
sub-committee, n wever, was appointed, and it was inti- 
mated that the object of this body would be to associate 
the name of Sir Augustus Harris with some important 
charitable or educational interest. The result of the sub- 
committee’s deliberations will be made known toward the 
end of September. In the meantime Mr. Alderman Frank 
Green, treasurer of the fund, will be glad to receive sub- 
scriptions, which may be sent to him at 98 Upper Thames 
street, E. C. 

Norwicu TRieNNIAL FEstTIVAL. 

The program of the twenty-fifth Norwich musical festi- 
val, which will be held from October 6 to 9, was issued on 
Tuesday. Mr. Randegger is conductor, and the principal 
artists will be Mesdames Albani, Ella Russell, Fisk, Izard 
and Berrey; Messrs. Lloyd, Brophy, Ben Davies, Watkin 
Mills, Brockbank and Andrew Black. The festival will 
commence on Tuesday evening with Handel's Jephtha. 
On Wednesday morning Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s Rose 
of Sharon, originally produced at these festivals, will be 
revived, and in the evening Mr. Randegger’s Fridolin 
will be given, produced twenty-three years ago at Bir- 
mingham; Dr. Parry's Blest Pair of Sirens, and a new 
violin concerto in D minor, specially written by Mr. Fred 
erick Cliffe, to be played by Mr. Tivadar Nachez. Elijah 
is down for Thursday morning, and in the evening will be 
produced Signor Mancinelli's new operatic cantata, Hero 
and Leander, composed expressly for the festival. Friday 
morning wiil be devoted to the Redemption, and the fes-, 
tival will close in the evening with the third act of Lohen- 
grin .nd Mr, Edward German’s Suite in D minor, the 
special novelty, however, being a new Irish ballad for 
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chorus and orchestra, set by Professor Stanford to Sheri- | Prince of Wales, in moving the adoption of the report and | of those conferred by the academy and the college, they 


accounts, said: 

‘*T think we may consider it highly satisfactory in every 
way. We find that the college is prospering, and I think, 
under the able management of those who give so much 


institution as a most useful one for the vountry. We have 
every reason to lament the loss of many kind friends, and 
I would especially refer to the late Sir William Gilstrap, 
who from the commencement gave the college very 
large sums, while we greatly regret the loss of Lord Leigh- 
ton, Sir Joseph Barnby and Sir George Johnson. With 
respect to the loss of Mr. George Watson, I can only say 
that all who knew him must deeply regret his death. In 
his successor, Mr. Frank Pownall, I believe we shall find 
one who will successfully carry on his duties and walk in 
his footsteps. I have again to thank Mr. Samson Fox for his 
continued munificence. I think without his help we should 


perous a condition. 
who give their services as honorary officers and the coun- 
cil, and especially have to congratulate Dr. Parry, the 
director, in his first year of office, on the-manner in which 
he has discharged his duties. In following Sir George 
Grove, who for so many years was director, I feel little 
doubt that Dr. Parry will do everything he can for the 
prosperity of the college.’’ 

The interest taken by the Prince of Wales in this ex- 
cellent educational institution has not in any way inter- 
fered with the thorough instruction given there, but on 
the contrary seems to have had a beneficial effect. 


Tue Associated Boarp. 


The annual general meeting of the Associated Board 
of the Royal Academy of Music, and the Royal College of 
Music, and of the honorary local representatives, was 
held at Marlborough House following the above meeting 
The Prince of Wales presided, supported by Prince Chris- 
tian, Lord Charles Bruce, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Dr. 
Hubert Parry, Mr. Thomas Threlfall, Mr. A. Randegger, 
Sir George Grove, Mr. Spencer Littelton, Mr. Charles 
Morley, M. P., and Mr. S. Aitken hon. sec. Lord Charles 


which stated that the total number of candidates entered 
for various subjects at the local centres and the local 
school examinations from the first amounted to 29,847, as 
against 23,707 at the end of the previous year. In 1896 
the candidates entered for the local centre examinations 
numbered 2,775 as against 2.488 in 1895. Of these ninety- 
one took up two subjects. 

In the evening Lord Russell of Killowen presided at 
the Hotel Metropole over the seventh annual dinner of 
the Associated Board. The gathering included Lord 
Charles Bruce, the Master of the Temple; Mr. Val Prinsep, 
R. A., Mr. Alma Tadema, R. A., Mr. F, C. Burnand, Mr. 
E. J. Poynter, R. A.. Mr. C. B. Stuart-Wortley, Sir A, C. 
Mackenzie, Dr. C. Hubert H. Parry, Sir John Stainer, Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, Mr. S. B. Bancroft, Dr. J. F. Bridge, 
Judge Meadows White, Prof. W. Rhys-Roberts, Mr. W. 
Macfarren, Dr. E. H. Turpin, Mr. Samson Fox, Mr. 
Thomas Threlfall, Mr. Oscar Browning, Sir J. Whittaker 
Ellis, Mr. A. Randegger, Sir S. Johnson, Mr. Oscar Ber- 
inger, Mr. S. A. Chappell, Mr. Samuel Aitken, and Mr, 
Frederick Westlake. Proposing ‘‘ The Associated Board "’ 
the chairman traced the history of the academy and the 
college, and spoke of the excellent results that had fol- 
lowed their association, for the purpose of conducting ex- 
aminations, observing that whereas in 1890 only 904 can- 
didates presented themselves, the number in 1891 was 
1,519; in 1892, 3,600; in 1898, over 4,000; in 1894, 5,000; in 
1895, 5,654; and in the present year, 5,965. He ridiculed 
the present fashion for writing letters after one’s name, 
but said he did not undervalue them when, as in the case 


of their time and attention to it, we may look upon this | 


not on many occasions have found ourselves in so pros- | 
I also have to thank those gentlemen | 


Bruce, chairman of the board, read the annual report, | 


represented something real and reliable. He did not see 
why the two institutions should not form one great body 
that should be the beginning of a University of Music, a 
university that should affiliate to itself all bodies worthy 
of such atfiliation, and that should have the power of con- 
ferring degrees, diplomas and certificates. Without in- 
dulging in any platitudes about music he could not forbear 
to remark that, in the more delicate moods of feeling, it 
rendered what language was incapable of expressing. 
Lord Charles Bruce (chairman of the board), responding, 
spoke of the proficiency of the Welsh candidates and of 
the good results attending examinations held in the col- 
onies 
Sir A. C. Mackenzie and Dr. C. H, Hubert Parry also 
responded. Dr. Parry gave many facts showing the cres- 
cendo of the board's scale, and remarked that its object 
was not so much to test the efficiency of the music teacher 
as to create an audience. There was already an extraor- 
dinary number of efficient performers; what they wanted 
to do was to improve the opportunities of hearing good 
music and thereby create a desire in the people to listen 
to it. F. V. ATWATER. 
| Marie L, Todd’s Success.—Miss Marie L. Todd, 
pianist, who has been making such strides in the profes- 
sion both as teacher and executant, and whose work 
throughout last season was so highly commended by the 
Refer- 
ring toa recent recital the Troy Daly Press of July 31 
writes as follows: ‘‘ Those who heard her for the first time 
marveled at her perfect control of the piano, that usually 
abused instrument, and all were charmed with her grasp 
of her subjects, her fineness of expression and the accuracy 








press, is meeting with much success this summer, 


and brilliancy of her execution. Miss Todd exercises a 
magnetic influence through the charming simplicity and 
the ease with which the instrument. 
She avoids the exaggerated body movements which some 
artists feel called upon to make in order to impress the 
average audience, and compels attention by her brilliant 
technique and the apparent ease with which she surmounts 


she manipulates 


all musical difficulties,” 

The Lillie Berg Summer Vocal School.—Miss Lillie 
Berg is conducting a very largely attended summer school 
for singers at Round Lake, N. Y. 

Singers and teachers of singing have come from almost 
every State in the Union and from Canada to profit by this 
rare opportunity to combine all the advantages of a course 
of summer study in Europe at wonderfully small expense 
and amid ideal surroundings. Miss Berg also has a vocal 
studio for private pupils two days in each week at the 
Washburn House, Saratoga. Those taking a professional 
course have the advantage language, art, Delsarte, 
oratorio and stage training in the various departments of 
the Lillie Berg school, conducted by New York teachers of 
| international reputation. Among these are Professor 

Zucchi (Berlitz School of Languages), Prof. Hugo Breul, of 
the Art Student League ; Genevieve Stebbins, E. Town- 
send Southwick and Norman Astley, of the New York 
School of Expression. Miss Berg gives a weekly public re- 
cital for concert interpretation and stage presence in the 
auditorium, seating 2,000. Miss Eloise Oates, from North 
Carolina ; Mrs, Edward Kent, from Denver; Miss Ethel 
Parrott, and Miss Elizabeth Kemper Parrott, from Dayton, 
Ohio, have here won much admiration for their beautifuy 
voices, which they handle with wonderful artistic finish and 
skill. Miss Parrott, who has studied a number of years 
with Stockhausen and the younger Lamperti in Dresden, 
comes to Miss Berg for dramatic finish and interpretation. 
These interpretation lessons are a special feature of the 
Lillie Berg training, serving as an inspiration to the pupils 
and accustoming them to easy control, delivery and 
composure on the concert stage. 


of 








vil 
dan Le Fanu’s Phaudrig Crohoore. 
Tue RoyaL Acapemy or Music. 
Rewards were presented to successful students of the 
Royal Academy of Music by Lady Glenesk, in St. James’ 
Hall, on Tuesday afternoon. On the platform were Lord 
Glenesk, Sir Frederick Abel, Mr. Bonamy Dobree, Mr. 
Thomas Threlfall (chairman of the committee of manage- 
ment), Dr. Steggall, Mr. Walter Macfarren, Mr. F. Walker, 
Mr. F. Corder, and Mr. W. H. Cummings, who was ac- 
corded a particularly hearty greeting. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, the principal, was glad to say that he was 
able, in what he called his ‘‘annual solo,’’ to give an ex- 
cellent account of the work done during the past year. 
Indeed, everything was ‘‘ most prosperous and highly sat- 
isfactory.’’ In the course of his remarks he referred to 
the loss of Lord Leighton, Sir Charles Hallé, Sir Joseph 
Barnby, and Sir Augustus Harris. 
Two resignations from the staff at the academy have to 
be noted, Mr. Manuel Garcia retiring after completing 
forty-seven years of magnificent service, while Mr. W. H. 
Cummings has been chosen as principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music. The latter’s name was greeted with 
ate cheers by the students, and Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
vas proffered congratulations on behalf of the academy to the 
on new chief of the city school, and further felicitations 
air were tendered to the veteran Mr. Walter Macfarren, who, 
gs having completed fifty years of service as artist and teacher, 
the had determined to perpetuate his name at the academy 
the by the presentatiun of two gold medals for piano playing. 
her The Worshipful Company of Musicians gives once in 
sed every three years a handsome gold medal to the best stu- 
the dent at the academy, and this Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
Te- on this occasion awarded to Mr. Percy Miles, the present 
Au- Macfarren scholar. ‘The fund being raised for the purpose 
ler- of giving help to students who show talent was increased 
ers by a donation of 100 guineas from Mr. Threlfall The 
ich following are the names of some of the principal prize 
s."" winners: 
ed, The Charles Lucas Silver Medal was awarded to Wm. 
ion H. Reed, the Parepa-Rosa Gold Medal to Clara Williams, 
ible the Sterndale Bennett Prize to Lily West, the Llewelyn 
ing Thomas Gold Medal to Ethel Newcombe, the Heathcote 
sive Long Prize to Claude F. Pollard, the Bonomy Dobree 
nti- Prize to Audrey F. Chapman, the Evill Prize to Gwilym 
ate Richards, the Sainton-Dolby Prize to Amy Sergeant, the 
ant Rutson Memorial Prizes to Mary A. Howard and Fred- 
jub- erick B. Ranalow, the Louisa Hopkins Memorial Prize to 
the Gertrude Peppercorn, Messrs. Robert Cocks’ Prizes to 
ank Lily West and Charles H. W. Hickin, the Charles Mor- 
jub- timer Prize to William H. Reed, the Goldberg Prize to 
mes Gwilym Richards, the Norman Salmond Prize to Sarah 
A. Gomersall, Messrs. Hill and Son’s Prize to Stephen 
Champ, the Robert Newman Prize to Kate A. Field and 
vail the Magpie Madrigal Society’s Prize to Harriet C. Dixon. 
ion Royat CoLLece or Music. 
i The Prince of Wales occupied the chair at the thirteenth 
Hin annual general meeting of the Royal College of Music, of 
will which he is president, held at Marlborough House July 17. 
tha. Among the members of the corporation present were Prince 
ee Christian, the Duke of Westminster, Lord Charles Bruce, 
| be Sir Horace Farquhar, M. P., Lord Thring, Baron Ferdi- 
oli nand de Rothschild, M. P., the Hon. G. W. Spencer-Little- 
Bir ton, Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, Colonel the Hon. Charles Eliot, 
oew Sir George Grove, Sir Edward Hamilton, Sir Charles Hall, 
ell Mr. Stuart Wortley, M. P., Sir Charles L. Ryan, Sir W. J. 
ijab Richmond Cotton, Sir John Stainer, Sir John Barran, Sir 
1 bie George H. Chambers, Sir Daniel Cooper, and Mr. Samson 
lero Fox. Mr. Charles Morley, M..P. (hon. sec.), read the an- 
iday nual report of the council to the corporation, which showed 
fes-, the continued and steady progress of the college. The 
hen- 
the 
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classical and modern repertory from Bach to Liszt. Price 
Per quarter of 20 lessons of one hour each $70. English 
Spoken, 


Address BERLIN, W, GERMANY, 





Marie Parcello 


CONTRALTO, 
CONCERT aaa ORATORIO 
















G4LIGNANI MESSENGER (Paris) 

“A voice of pure. rich, vibrant contralto 
quelity—of unusually wide range; an ac 
voung artist,""—T'He Musical Courier 

“A voice of nnesual power and sweet 


ness. 
Mat AND Exraritss. 

“Mile. Parcello possesses a tare con- 
tralto.” —RosTon ‘Tinas. 

“A contralto of wide range and delight 
ful timbre." Aw RICAN REGISTER (Paris) 


“Mile, Parcello sang with such fervor 
and breadth of style that she created « 
profound impression .""—Lonpos Timns. 


: Address ; Studios 862 and 663 
Photo by Cameron, London 


Her style is distinctly dramatic.""—- 


| 
| 
| 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. | 


ADELE Lacis BALDWIN, 


| CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. 


“*Mile, Parcelly sang magnificently."'-- | 


complished, intelligent and sympathetic | 


Address 124 West 82d St., or 87 Wall St., New York.* 
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Leve Haunted. There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry, 
Little Bey Blue. Leve, | Shall Know It All, 
Phil's Secret. Mark to My Lute. 


Published by J. M. SCMROEDER, 
12 EAST |61w STREET, NEW YORK. 





AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 

‘* Gemiinder Art” Violins, 7 

**‘ Gemiinder Solo’’ Mandolins and Guitars. 
Rare Old Violins, Bows, Strings and Repairing. 





LUTZOWSTRASSE 27. 





Send for new Catalogue. 42 East 23d St., New York. 
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| ALBERTO JONAS, Head of Piano Department 
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HERMANN A. ZeiTz, Head of Violin Department 
Send for Calendar and particulars to 
ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Director, 
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CHIcaco OrFfice THE Musical Cou are 
226 Wabash Avenue, August a6. f 


CHANGE of locale for the Chicago rae oe ll 
now seems determined upon, and the Auditorium 
possibly after the season of 1896-7 will know it more. 
A new hall is to be built on Michigan avenue, and from all 
accounts has a guaranty that the Thomas Orchestra will 
become permanent tenants. It is to have a seating ca- 
pacity of 2,500, but why it is necessary to erect another large 
music studio building and concert hall with Central Music 
Hall available is beyond understanding. 

The question is: What effect will this move have upon 
the subscription list? There is a dignity and prestige 
about the Auditorium which does not obtain elsewhere. 

*x # 


Leopold Godowsky’s recital in Steinway Hall Wednesday 
afternoon was notable for the exacting program presented 
and for the fine exhibition of technic and interpretation 
given bythis remarkable player, There was a very large 
gathering of musical people and no Jack of enthusiastic 
appreciation. Fourteen numbers were played, embracing 
works of Bach, Brahms, Schumann, Schubert, Chopin, 
Liszt and Weber-Tausig. The recital occupied nearly 
threehours. Asa display of memorizing alone this recita, 
was remarkable, while from an educational point of view it 
was eminently successful. 

C. J. Schubert, one of our old Chicago students who 
spent several years in Germany studying music, has been 
connected for the past six months with Gates College at 
Neligh, Neb., where he had full charge of the music de- 
partment. Under his management the department made 
fine headway, and after the commencement exercises the 
leading citizens ef the town evinced their appreciation by 
giving him a testimonial. Mr. Schubert is now visiting his 
mother in Chicago, but will return to his duties at Gates 
College in September. Another singer who studied in Chi- 
cago, and who has met with great success, is Samuel Blight 
Johns. He lately gave a song recital at Mount Union Col- 
lege, Alliance, Ohio, presenting the following program, 
with the assistance of Miss Thomas and Miss Dora Brown : 


Before the Dawn.............. } ‘ ~ . 

Thou Art So Like a Flower, ; "7" Geo. W. Chadwick 
BR TIRG vcedosseciscccscecvetess 66 Teer errer rears: James H, Rogers 
Sd cawslca. sos. curls Hhieliad 00 ned bab aduele Edward Grieg 
I adie th Oks. ceinced ccaedent pen sesiis etn vieneens oo F. H. Brackett 
1 Cannot Help Loving Thee ............., bnptbanenphace Clayton Johns 
My Sweetheart. ................ , hmieeets Seenccceoes W. H. Lewis 
Rending—The Famine. .......60.4..csccrecccccccccccccceccs Longfellow 

Miss Thomas. 
Sound an Alarm (from Judas Maccabeus)...............csee00ee Handel 
Rin Traumi..........++++ soneheeches eeesheennd pAncoweses seeees, Rubinstein 
IEE Leobdnacndenpuehsdesbimnhsecndsescseccctesnes Schumann 
SE hs bo 0ud Halbe Shkin ces veh veesostcdediedsbicveboaac Wilson G. Smith 
Deep in a Rose's Glowing OIG i ainind bob bas vw'dibin sdtiny Ethelbert Nevin 
SOR BO ict aback ve asd een dibe Seebcesweces Henshaw Dana 
An Old Sweetheart of Mine, . 
Reading tine i taetty oe Bi iteiuesivaeus iss. Riley 


Miss Thomas. 


Walthers Preislied (from Die Meistersinger)........ Richard Wagner 


Rumor says a new quartet is being organized, with one 
of our most gifted violinists as leader. 

George Hamlin is another of our good local artists who 

is on the list of the Chicago Amusement Bureau. He had 
Se ne + ee ae cma 


a most successful season singing with the Thomas Orches- 
tra, Apollo Club, Louisville Club, St. Louis Choral Sym- 
phony Society and at the Cincinnati May Festival. The 
other day I heard little Elsa Breidt, the pianistic wonder 
whom many people proclaim a genius. It is probable that 
she will acquire fame if properly guided, as she is very | 
gifted and versatile. Her composition and her power of | 
improvisation are alike remarkable. But at the age of | 
ten, without any definite study, it is difficult to form an | 
idea of her capabilities. She is a niece of Henry Schoene- | 
feld, the composer. 

Miss Helen Clark gave an interesting recital in Handel | 
Hall yesterday. | 

A statement made in the Chicago 7imes-Hera/ld reads to 
the effect that Miss Catherine Hall obtained a gold medal 
for second best violin player. This is nottrue. A gold | 
medal was offered for the best playerof the David concerto 
and Miss Hall, against three talented competitors, obtained | 
it. There was no question of second best. This young | 
lady seems destined to become famous, as she has really a 
marvelous tone, which I have heard equaled by very few 
women violinists. With an immense grasp of technical 
difficulties and real musicianly feeling and power it is only 
a question of time before she is in the very front rank, and 
this is generally conceded by musicians and critics here. 

I learn that Eva Emmet Wycoff has joined the American 
Conservatory. Both parties to the contract, if such be the | 
case, are subject for congratulation. Miss Wycoff is a 
soprano of exceptional ability and one who pleases at all | 


times. 
Miss Beatrice Goldie, the new prima donna of the Schil- | 
ler Opera Comique Company, has scored marked success 
with her singing here. Her work in the various réles as- | 
signed her has certainly deserved the applause received. 

It is said that Miss Goldie will star the coming season 
with a company of her own. 

Signor Mavercalchi, chief vocal instructor in the Chicago 
Conservatory, is devoting considerable attention to com- 
position. In the recent annual concert of conservatory 
pupils his Ave Maria for female voices attracted much at- 
tention, and he has just finished the score of a cantata 
having for its theme the story of Pygmalion and Galatea, 
which is to be publicly produced the coming winter. 

Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop will sing at the Cali- 
fornia Music Festival and many places along the Pacific 
Coast in October. This artist continues her unbounded 
success, even in the dull season of the year being fully 
occupied. 


Earl R. Drake gave a violin recital yesterday in Stein- 
way Hall, which was largely attended. He played the fol- 
lowing splendid program, obtaining great recognition : 


Sonata for piano and violin, op. 47 (Kreutzer)............. Beethoven 
BRUTE, 05. 0 0 60 bbc ce tadndncsy 06nd jvc cvcterecstoess nccshess sebetebs Ries 
Second Concerto .........00..600+ Wieniawski 
Chaconne (for violin alone)................ .. Bach 
Cradle Song.............. ud 00 od gual edede Brahms 
PUN sd incest se ccbi ds ts cover ctivevtisdes Paganini 
Polish Dance . Drake 


Wilbur Macdonald, a very talented young pianist and 
composer of this city, son of Charles H. Macdonald, vice- 
president of the Pease Piano Company, sails August 11 for 
Europe, expecting to study with Theodor Leschetizky for 
several years. Young Mr. Macdonald will be accompanied 
by his mother. 

The Chicago Conservatory is making an important ad- 
dition to the faculty in the person of Herman L. Walker, 
who has been engaged to teach oratorio and ballad singing. 
With credentials from William Shakespeare, Sbriglia and 
Davis, of Boston, it is tolerably certain that he thor- 
oughly understands this department of vocal science. It 
is a capital move on the part of the management to have 
secured his services, as he is a thoroughly conscientious 
artist, to whom the word “artist” is no misnomer. He 
sings a ballad in a refined and finished manner, and there 
are numberless students who will appreciate his instruc- 
tion. FLORENCE FRENCH. 





August 2, 1896. 


BOSTON, Mass., 
A Forcotren SINGER. 

ND so the singer Biscaecianti is dead! I knew 

her thirteen years ago, when she was passionate, 


| though neither young nor beautiful. 


The New York Sun, in an obituary article abounding in 
‘* She went to Milan asa very young girl, 

She sang later for 
name Ostrinelli (sic), 


mistakes, says : 
and her voice was cultivated there. 
several seasons in Italy under the 
which she is said to have assumed for the stage.” 

Now Eliza, or Elize, or Elise Ostinelli was born in Bos- 
ton in 1824 or 1827, for the books do not agree as to the 
year of the unfortunate woman's birth. Her father was 


Louis Ostinelli, a violinist, long honored and esteemed in 


He was a conductor as well as a fiddler. Called 
in 1817, when he was second 


this city. 
‘*the best violinist in Boston " 
to Mr. Granger’s first in the orchestra that assisted at 


| Handel and Haydn concerts, he was considered in 1819 and 


1820 the real conductor of the society. ‘‘ He never scram- 
bled through his work like a hireling, and was always in 
full sympathy with the chorus.” In 1828 he was leader of 
the orchestra at the Tremont Theatre at a salary of $40 a 
week, while Thomas Comer was musical director at the 
same salary. The orchestra numbered twenty-eight musi- 
cians, ‘‘ averaging from $11 to $14 per week.” (This theatre 
was opened September 24, 1827. ‘‘ The orchestra will em- 
brace the most distinguished musical talent in the country. 
Leader, Mr. Ostinelli,” said the program. ) 

He was leading there in 1829 when an Italian opera com- 
pany appeared—Mrs. Feron (1797?—1853?), who had 
already sung in Boston in Barber of Seville and Beggar's 


Opera, Mrs. Brochta, Mr. Rosich, Mr. Angrisani—and 
Tancred, the Barber and other operas were given. ‘ This 
was the first regular attempt.” says Colonel Clapp, ‘to 


present the lyric drama with all the proper accompani- 
ments, which proved successful.” This company, with the 
exception of Ostinelli, came from the Park Theatre, New 
York. Ostinelli in 1835 led at the first performance of La 
Sonnambula December 28, 1835. The opera was produced 
by the Woods, and eleven performances brought in $7,947. 
He was still leading at the Tremont in its last years. The 
building ceased to be a theatre in 1843. He was one of 
those who leased the Olympic Saloon, in Washington 
street, where farces and comedies were given, and where 
Miss Mary Ann Lee turned the heads of the gilded youth 
by her dancing. 

Now Louis Ostinelli married the daughter of James H. 
Hewitt, a music dealer and publisher in New York as well 
as Boston. Dr. Jackson taught her the organ, Ferrand 
and Moran the piano and harp. She appeared asa prodigy 
at the age of seven, and until 1816 she sang in concert in 
New York. She taught at a fashionable school. For 
eleven years she was organist of the Handel and Haydn, 
but in 1830 Charles Zeuner took her place. There was a 
row. Thirty-eight members remonstrated. They framed 
an address in which they said in substance that a German 
foreigner, however great his scientific acquirements, could 
not of course be placed in competition with one who had 
presided so long, &c. You can easily supply the rest. 
But the remonstrance was of no avail. 

A Sa ai of Mrs, Ostinelli thus described her 
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Societies wishing to engage the 


BOSTON 
QUINTETTE 
CLUB 


for the coming season will please address 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF MUSIC, 


112 East 18th Street, New York. 
TOUR BEGINS IN SEPTEMBER. 





| PAUL LisTEMARN, 








= LISTEMANNS. 


SEASON 
1896-97. 


Permanent Address : 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Until September 15, 





713 Fullerton Ave., 
Chicago, Tit, 





Franz ListemMann. 


“Mr. Eddy can 


justly be ranked 
am the foremost 
organists of our 
epoch."’—Paris Fi- 
gare, May 15 "86. 
“There is no doubt 
that he is one of the 
greatest of living 
9 organists.”’—Londos 
g i | sessed the feet 
this grand cna 
red itself the expense of a four manual organ. 
omano, April 17, '96. 


(em. Budget, July 
18, "95 


“If the Bach So- 
ciety had only pos, 





it might areas 
—L’ Oncrvatore hon 
“The program was remarkable for the marvelous perfection 
of its execution. Mr. Eddy made a very yee and surprising 
sensation."’—Gasetta Musicale di Milano, Aprii 23, "96 


After three years of distinguished success in the music 
capitals of Europe Mr. Eddy returnsto America in 
September for a tour of 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS, under the management of 
CHICAGO AMUSEMENT BUREAU, 


AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO. 
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piano playing: “Plain, sensible and that of a gentle- | met in New York Count Biscaccianti. * * * Shortly | stage not many years ago, and who died only a few days 


woman. She neither takes by storm nor by surprise, but | after their meeting the singer became his wife.” ago; yet, see, she is already a legendary character, and 
she gradually wins upon the understanding while the ear,| But she was married to the marquis in 1847, and when | there is difference, there is dispute in telling the ordinary 
though it never fills the other senses with ecstasy, drinks in | she made her operatic début in this country it was as Bis- | incidents of birth, marriage and ending. What are we to 
full satisfaction.” The ear filling the senses of touch, sight, | caccianti and not as Ostinell:. think, then, of the tales told of Faustina, Cuzzoni, Miss de 


taste and smell is good, whether it filled with or without Nor did she stay long in this country after 1848, She re- | Maupin, the Saint-Huberty, famous singing women of 
ecstasy. turned to Europe, studied, sang in many European towns, | other centuries, whose voices have long been stopped with 
Eliza Ostinelli, the daughter of these musical parents, | and appeared again in Boston in 1858, with her health af- | dust! 
showed the gifts and the curse of Nature at an early age. | fected by the climateof St. Petersburg, She was announced There have been play actresses who left their memoirs, 
The daughter of the old English organist S. P. Taylor, | to appear in The Messiah when it was performed by the | written often by a scribbler who was paid chiefly in smiles. 
once organist of the Handel and Haydn and afterward in | Handel and Haydn at the Boston Theatre, December 26,| How many sopranos have written their own life? Have 
Brooklyn—or was it New York ?—told me that she remem- | 1858; but she was sick and her name was withdrawn. She | they neither the patience nor the courage? Cellini, Casa- 
bered ‘‘Eliza” as a young girl, under the care of Mr. | appeared, however, between the parts, and sang With Ver- | nova, Rousseau and other agreeable egotists have told 
Taylor. Willful, coquettish, fond of music, aggravating, | dure Clad and I Know that My Redeemer Liveth. their sins and good deeds at length, enlarging, no doubt, 
bewitching, courting eagerly the attention of men, Eliza And then she became a wanderer. She was a favorite in | the shame as well as the glory, What would you not give 
was finally sent to Italy, where she studied under Pasta, | San Francisco. She sang in opera in South America. She | for Faustina’s account of her own career? Would you ex- 
Vaccai, Nani, Lamberti. If I am not mistaken, she took a | quarreled with her husband, who, they say, was an excel- | change for a set of the British poets a true narration of the 
few lessons of Rossini. They say that she made her début | cellent ‘cellist. He had cause to be jealous, for his wife | private and public life of Christine Nilsson or Nellie Melba? 
at Milan in Ernani, but she did not make it at the Scala, | had tender relations with many men. This may be said in | And I would gladly exchange the complete works of Mr. 
nor do I find any evidence that she ever appeared at that | her excuse: she was a subject for the physician rather than Hanslick or Mr. Pougin for the Life of an Unfortunate 


opera house. the moralist. But why dwell on scandals that were for- | Singer, told at great length and with marked particularity 
The Sun says: ‘‘In 1848 she returned to the United | gotten long ago or live only in the memory of jaded, | by Elize Biscaccianti. Poise Hare. 
States and sang first at the old Astor Place Opera House | rheumy revellers? There was a separation, The husband ee at Wee 
in that year.” Was it not 1847? | died, they say, in '75 at Melbourne ; the wife kept on sing- 
For her first appearance in Boston was at the Howard | ing until she lost her voice. Boston Music Notes. 
Atheneum January 5, 1848. The opera was La Sonnam- | The Sua says: ‘She lived in Italy with her husband's AUGUST 1, 1806. 
bula. Vietti was the E/véno and Avignone the Rodo/fo. | parents until they died. Then, drifting to France, she| A midsummer musical and dramatic entertainment, 


Colonel Clapp writes : ‘‘ She was extremely’ agitated dur- | finally found a place in the Rossini Home.” Asa matter | under the auspices of the New North Society, Hingham, 
ing the whole performance, and not being able to control | of fact she supported herself for several years by teaching, | will be given in Loring Hall, Thursday evening, August 6. 
her voice disappointed expectations wrought to a high | and she received much charitable attention during the early | The Criterion Club, of Boston, will present two plays. 
pitch by New York eulogiums.” Were these eulogiums in eighties. A fund was raised for her in this country. The | Mrs. E. IT’. Harvier, of New York, has loaned for produc- 


New York dated January 1, 2, 3,4? Ireland’s History | late George P. Marsh, Minister to Italy, was her staunch | tion her manuscript musical comedy After the Carnival, 
would no doubt settle this point, but Iam unable to con- | and generous friend, and Grace Greenwood interested | which will be presented by Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lucius 


sult it. many in her behalf. Chase, of Boston 

> “Ie ae “ » . . | * se, ‘ ’ ° é rt 
Colonel Clapp adds : Nature had been prodigal in ; o's Mr. Carl Zerrahn is now in Germany. After visiting 
gifts of voice, but a slight and extremely nervous frame | The first time I ever heard the name of Biscaccianti it | relatives in Stettin and Neubrandenburg, he spent his 


often refused to sustain her through an opera. She then | fell from the lips of an eminently respectable man of mid- | birthday anniversary with his nephew, Carl Zerrahn, at 
betrayed an impurity of intonation, which, in contrast with | dle age, who once lived in Boston. He was running over Malchow, He will sail from Hamburg on the Phoenicia 
the Italian vocalists so recently here "—Tedesco, Perelli, | the names of prima donnas. ‘Then there was Biscac-| August 2 for New York. He will conduct the festival at 
Novelli, Vita, Sofie Marini, Rainieri—* chilled enthusiasm, | cianti—that little woman who broke up Uncle George.” | Newport, N. H., August 17 to 21, and August 31 he hopes 
and required all the efforts of her especial friends to ex- | Uncle George now sleeps in Mount Auburn. I would not | to meet his friends in Worcester 


cuse and cover up by applause. This friendly reception | name him even thus distantly, but the real name of Uncle The session of the summer school of the American Insti- 
as the American prima donna and Boston’s first show upon | George was Legion. tute of Normal Methods at Brown University the evening 
the Italian lyric stage gave her confidence, and her second | The first and the last time I saw her she was living in | of July 29 was devoted to the reading of the prize essay on 


appearance was a genuine triumph, so far as a very petite | genteel poverty in Rome. “T'was in the spring of 1888.| The Correlation of Music with Other Branches in the 
figure could be converted into a good stage presence by the | She was giving lessons, and among he i 
charm of a fine voice under good control, and its capability | two American women, | had the pleasure of seeing her at The prize was offered last year, and the judges, Dr. John 
of wonders in vocalization, as exhibited in the rondo | work, and believe me, she was of the grand old school. W, Tufts and Rev. A. E. Winship, of Boston, and Dr. 
finale. * * * She appeared in Lucia with great suc- | Her voice was cracked, and her tones were without reso- Hugh A. Clarke, of Philadelphia, announced that it had 
cess, her flexibility and beauty of voice having free scope | nance, but in every way she revealed herself an artist to | been won by Miss Mary Eliza Parker, of Gardner, Mass. 
in the cavatina and rondo, and her union of good acting | the tipsof her fingers. Although she was about sixty years of Miss Parker was graduated from Wellesley College in the 
with a brilliancy and ease of vocalization rarely equaled in | age her spirit was fiery, her enthusiasm unabated. Her | musical and classical course in 1888, She was then elected 
the mad scene, taking captive even the most exacting | cheeks were painted, as were those of many young Italian | to the position of teacher of languages in the Gardner 
dillettanti (sic) who freshly remembered Persiani and | women of rank, whom I saw in the boxes at the Apollo ; high school. While there she became interested in the 
Jenny Lind in that character.” but her figure was trim, her step was elastic, her eyes teaching of music, under the supervision of Emory P. Rus- 
The last night of that engagement she was supported by blazed with passion. Never have I seen a woman so un- | sell, and she showed such special talent for this kind of 
Benedetti and Beneventano. The premiums rose to $400. | mistakably beyond control, the sport of nature. Her teaching that she was influenced by Mr. Russell to fit her- 
“On January 26 a truly grand complimentary benefit was | conversation was brilliant, and she delighted to talk about | self for a special instructor of music, She then studied 
given her by a public so enthusiastic that $760 were paid in | peta, singing and singers. She was much moved by the | with him at Somerville, subsequently attending the Ameri- 
premiums for the choice of seats, and the net proceeds of | news of the death of Charles R. Thorne, the play actor. | can Institute of Normal Methods, and was graduated at 





that substantial compliment were $1,600.” | For she had known him intimately in the wild days and | | Poughkeepsie in 1893, She is now located at Altoona, Pa., 
She sang in concert with Perelli and Henri Herz at the | nights in California. as supervisor of music, and is doing excellent work. 
Melodeon and Tremont Temple. | Do you ask “‘ Where are her pupils?" One of them—a| Miss Parker's paper was a very interesting one. 


She sang with Misses Stone, Emmons, and Messrs. Pe- | Massachusetts girl—made her début in Italy a few years | Charles S. Tisdale, the well-known organist and musical 
relli and Novello at Hiindel and Haydn concerts, May | | after. She was eminently successful, if critics are worthy | instructor, was found dead in bed at his home, Providence, 


6-14, 1848. The historian of the society described her | of belief. She sang a few times—and then she disap-| R. J., on the morning of July 26. The fumes of illuminat- 
voice as two octaves and a half in compass. He spoke of | peared. I am under the impression that a daughter of | ing gas which permeated the room left no doubt as to the 


her “‘ effective presence.” | Grace Greenwood was a pupil. cause of death, and the circumstances of the finding con- 
Now Biscaccianti sang in March, 1848, in Lucia, with | To know Biscaccianti in her old, wrecked age was a | vinced the medical examiner that Mr, Tisdale's death was 
Benedetti and Avignone, at Philadelphia. Mr. W. G. | liberal education. To have known her in the heyday of | due to accident. 
Armstrong, in his history of opera in Philadelphia, thus | her triumphant, wrecking beauty must have been an intox- Mr. Tisdale was twenty-nine years of age. He was born 
speaks of her: ‘‘Her voice was a clear soprano, with | icating, deadly joy. I wonder if the report of her death | in Duxbury, and early in life began the study of music, 
moderate execution and but little dramatic expression.” | gave a feeling of regret to any smug and venerable Bos- | He pursued his studies in Boston until about 1886, when he 
The Sun adds: ‘She continued to sing in the cities | tonian or a feeling of relief to his equally smug and ven-| came here and began to give instruction, About eight 
where opera was given, and traveled through the country, | erable wife. «*« years ago he became organist at the Roger Williams Free 
appearing in concert. After several successful seasons she | Here is the case of a woman who withdrew from the Baptist Church and had remained there ever since, 
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Premier Concert Band for a Quarter of « Century! 
| Gitmoee'’s BAND has appeared in more — |. eoaaed 
5 Grand Concerts in America and E 


Dramatic Soprano. WeTOR WERBENT, Pilon s Famous Band. 


(Twenty-second Regiment, N.G. 8. N.Y.) 
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THE SALARY IMPOSITION. 
HE press clipping agencies have no doubt supplied 
Mr. Maurice Grau's bureau with many extracts 
from this paper on the burning question of exorbitant 
salaries paid to foreign musical artists who come to 
this country and extort such sums from the public as 
to make certain musical performance prohibitory to 
the general musical world. The daily press of this 
city, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and other cities 
has taken a hand in the struggle THE Musica Cou- 
RIER is making to abate this gross evil, and the secu- 
lar press at large is generally interested in it. The 
itest comment is from Muasey's's for August, which 
says editorially : 
Tue Hicu Price Assurpirty. 

Everyone is wondering who next will sacrifice himself on the altar 
of operatic management. The absurdity of paying such enormous 
sums to the opera singers who come here has been pointed out hun- 
dreds of times. They would not stay away were their salaries cut 
exactly in half. Melba, who receives $1,500 a night here, is currently 
stated to sing in Paris for $200. Although Mr. Abbey's firm reported 
a surplus on their last season, the fact remains that the profits are 
most unfairly divided, and that, as a rule, the management is almost 
certain to net for its season’s work a more or less heavy loss. The 
public pays exorbitant sums to foreign singers who carry the 
money out of the country. If they left behind them an amount of 
culture, musical taste and knowledge that would go to leaven the so- 
cial body we should not begrudge the money, but the prices are so 
high that the people who need the awakening that comes through 
great music seldom get it. 

The fact that opera singers are greedy is no reason why they 
should be humored to the full. Let fair prices be offered them, a 
reasonable advance upon what they receive in Paris and London; 
let the manager have a chance to keep his head above water (we 
need him, too), and the general public have an opportunity to hear 
the operas. 


The point made by Afunsev's that these 
artists would not stay away if their salaries 
were cut exactly in half is well taken, and de- 


serves some attention. Let us make a general esti- 
mate of savings if these people were condemned to 
the horrible fate of half-pay. 

Jean de Reszké was supposed to receive $1,250 a 

performance for a minimum of sixty performances, 
season of 1893-04. He was also to get 25 per 
cent. on all receipts over $6,000 a performance when 
he sang. That percentage clause was the cause 
of the Calvé misunderstanding during that season, 
resulting in her banishment the following season, for 
when she sang Carmen, with de Reszké as Don José, 
the receipts going up to $10,000 or $12,000 a per- 
formance, he would get an additional $2,500 or $3,000, 
while she sang for, we believe, $600 at that time. 
She insisted upon having the unknown De Lucia at 
times as Don /osé¢, in the first place because he cer- 
tainly was a better Don /osé, but chiefly because she 
wished to demonstrate that she was the drawing 
card. The receipts fell somewhat, but the net profits 
to Abbey & Grau were far greater, as De Lucia sang 
for much less than de Reszké, and as there was no 
percentage to pay to anyone. But the temporary 
victory of Calvé resulted in keeping her out of the 
94-95 engagement, for de Reszké’s influence was 
virtually boundless, as it now appears to be, and it 
was only the popular clamor that induced Grau to 
secure Calvé for ‘95-06. The income of the two 
de Reszkés that season must have been near to 1,000,- 
006 frs., and before they get through with us here they 
will have taken $1,000,000 out of this country be- 
tween them. 
But the percentage clause may as well be waived 
in the present half rate proposition of Munsey's, and 
calculating on the estimated nightly salaries the 
following table may be useful : 





At 
New York. Half Rate. 

$1,250 $625 
800 400 
500 250 
1,500 750 
1,200 600 
800 400 
800 400 
800 1580 
150 $3,575 





These eight vocalists will sing in one night in Lon- 





AT TIMES UNAVOIDABLE. 





don opera for $2,700 or /ess (our London estimate is 





very liberal ; the late Augustus Harris frequently ex- 
acted payment from singers for the privilege of ap- 
pearing on the Covent Garden stage), and in New 
York, Boston and Chicago they charge for the same 
work nearly three times as much. 

Are the people of this country going to endure this 
imposition, this kid glove highway robbery, much 
longer? The half-rate reduction gives them over 33 
per cent. more than they receive in London, and as to 
Paris—why, they will sing at the Grand Opera for 
one-half the London rate. 

Averaging 60 performances the result would be a 
saving of $214,500 for the Abbey & Grau stock com- 
pany corporation. Suppose that company were to 
take one-third of this sum for its own use as a reserve 
fund and give the benefit of the other two-thirds to 
the music lovers of America by reducing the price 
of admission and thereby givean opportunity to the 
good, middle class citizen and the poor, struggling 
musician and teacher and student to hear these art- 
ists, who, of course are singing for the love (?) of the 
art, and who will not object ? 

We ask again, is this intolerable imposition to con- 
tinue for ever and millions of good American gold 
dollars be paid to foreigners when half a million will 
effect the same purpose? They can go nowhere in 
Europe and get such salaries. Next to America 
Russia pays the largest salaries to operatic singers, 
and yet Calvé for the season ‘94-95, when she could 
not secure an American engagement, sang in St. 
Petersburg at less than one-half she had received 
here in ‘93-94 and was only too glad to get a ‘95-06 
for America. Besides that both the Russian and 
London seasons are short, and the totals received 
make the amount insignificant compared with what 
is received by these foreign singers here in totals. 

Times have changed. People can live here just as 
cheap as they can in London, Paris, St. Petersburg, 
Warsaw or Berlin, or just as extravagantly. These 
are all cosmopolitan cities, including the home of the 
de Reszkés, and so is Vienna. There has been a 
shrinkage in all values here, representing a billion of 
dollars, since the summer of 1893. The great depart- 
ment stores will sell a woman's dress for just one-half 
as much asthe same material cost in 1893. Railway 
bonds, city and State bonds, have fallen to a tremen- 
dous extent, and money which formerly brought 6 
and 7 per cent. annually on permanent investment 
now brings 4 and 3% per cent., which is near the 
British percentage and not much higher than the 
Continental. 

With this reduction of the value of money and 
other material things, the price of singing of foreign 
artists has risen in inverse ratio. When Jean de 
Reszké gets $1,250 a night in 1896, he is getting what 
represents a much larger sum in the actual purchase 
value of money to-day ascompared with the decade 
prior to 1893. And as to American singers! Why, 
they are being cut constantly in price and in oppor- 
tunity. These foreigners singing here at these ex- 
orbitant prices are actually farmed out by their 
managers for concerts and oratorios, thus killing off 
the only really excellent and paying engagements 
depended upon by our resident American singers. 

Both Nordica and Eames live in Europe and do not 
belong to the American contingent. These singers, 

together with Plancon and Melba, are farmed out to 
the extent of thousands upon thousands of dollars 
each for concert work naturally due to genuine con- 
cert singers who are specialists and who never sing 
in opera. Their income is reduced to a nullity by 
the presence of these foreign singers who, not satis- 
fied with their great opera incomes, seek outside 
engagements, and always of the best class, and man- 
age to get more money for that work than any “of 
our American singers would dare to charge. 

Neither will one of these foreigners ever sing a song 
of an American composer in public. Through the in- 
fluence of Melba Grau was compelled a few seasons 
ago to stage an indifferent opera of a mediocre for- 
eign composer named Bemberg, a work which if 
written by an American would not have passed muster 
with either Grau or Melba or anybody else, and it fell 
flatter than any musical work of similar proportions 
ever did in these patient United States. But an 
American coming to the Metropolitan with an opera 
and requesting an audition? The impertinence! A 
composer of trivial songs, a café chantant composef 
like Bemberg, could secure a public hearing for a dose 
of musical trash that would make any sponsor of it 
outside of Melba (who by the way is no musician) 
blush. 





Oh, yes, we have composers here, Mme. Melba. 
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Only recently Mr. Bruno Oscar Klein, of New York, 
composer of Kenilworth, took it to Hamburg and 
Pollini staged it and it was reproduced after great 
success, and is on the coming repertories of Dresden 
and Breslau and will make the rounds. It may be 


heard here one day (full score can be had at Breit- | 


kopf & Hartel’s, Leipsic and New York) after Klein 


and Melba are dead and salaries are no longer | 


dictated by Jean de Reszké and a ring of hungry 


foreigners under whose sway the American singer | 


must go into seclusion. 

This question must be analyzed until the bottom 
of it has been reached, and all the ingredients 
brought into public view during the process of 
analysis. An end must be put to this whole degrad- 
ing system, based upon intrigue and machination, 
and worthy only of a low market place instead of a so- 
called habitation or temple of musical art. The veils 
must be torn from these people and their accom- 
plices who are playing this dangerous game with the 
American public. 

The American musician and the American singer 
must come to the front and assert themselves. They 
must enter protest and follow this up by personal 


efforts that will and must affect those who are chiefly | 


responsible for the continuation of this flagrant evil. 
THE MusicaL Courier, being the pioneer in this 
laudable work, is prepared to aid in any effort that 
may bring about a reform in the foreign opera sys- 
tem in vogue in this country. 








WHAT WILL PLEASE. 
T is a matter as difficult to please the average in 
the choice of a program as in the choice of a cast 
of performers. 
program ever designed would gain the approving 
note of anything beyond 60 per cent. of the musical 


public. Where the choice of composers may be satis- 


factory. too much or too little of one or other, some- | 


thing in sequence or juxtaposition, if not in the exact 
form of the works selected, is bound to set approval 


at odds, until rarely, if ever, is the program found | 


which does not call forth the veto of a large number 
against a goodly portion of its content. 

Popular favor—that is to say, the favor of a musi- 
cally uneducated populace—must be eschewed in the 
consideration of a program's merits. For while the 
unlearned masses frequently light on a good thing, 


will esteem and demand it, and will often admit | 


with pleasure a sprinkling of intrinsically valuable 
music in the répertoire they hear, their main suste- 
nance is a thing too easily decided upon to call for 
any serious comparison, and when provided without 
too much confusion of entrée or trimming will be 
found cheerfully accepted and digested. 

The educated classes, however, to meet whose views 
programs are with care conceived, are constantly 


waging war at the present period against what they 


call ‘“‘lack of judgment,” ‘‘ monotony,” 
bias,” &c., in the making of programs. 
An English contemporary, alluding to the matter, 


writes : ‘‘If a concert giver presents a program con- | 


taining the works of one composer only half the critics 
and most of the public vote it monotonous. 
should be the case when a complete work by one 
composer is listened to for, perhaps, three hours with 
the greatest of interest, is not very clear (putting 
aside operas, because in them we have a ‘plot’ 


which binds the attention more or less closely from | 


beginning toend). The libretto of the average ora- 
torio, or other concert piece, is“not usually very ab- 
sorbing, and the best of such works is more or less a 


succession of pictures, and is very little more coher- | 
ent than would be, ¢. g., the violin concerto of Bee- | 


thoven, a concert overture and a symphony by the 
Same master, if given in one program. Nevertheless, 
the oratorio is listened to without complaint, while the 
concert consisting of two or three works by one com- 
poser is spoken of as monotonous. 

“A program which includes works of many 
composers of different schools is described by some 
as interesting or pleasantly varied, while others look 
upon it as being incongruously mixed—a mere /of- 
pourri, so to speak.” 

There are no laws in existence to govern prefer- 
ence or objection, and the unfortunate musician 
who, even among his own well versed and well loved 
tribe, sought to forestall dissatisfaction would find 
himself in a boghole of despair. But there are fixed 
Canons of artistic judgment and discretion which 
When intellectually observed can and do afford to 
igMore the querulous discontent which refuses to 
adapt itself tothem. Nothing ever devised will sat- 








The question is whether any concert | 


“narrow | 


Why this | 


| isfy every individual, but a good thing remains a 
good thing whatever about its approval or disap- 
proval, and in the case of a sound musical program 
| and an unstable public there can be no cession of 
| matters. Mohammed must come to the mountain, 
or let the mountain be. The mountain cannot come 
| to Mohammed. 

Within the canons of what is discreet and tactful 
| to produce we would hardly include the ‘‘ works of 
| one composer,” as quoted, unless under particular 
conditions. Ordinarily considered it would hardly 
be caprice that the public should *‘ vote it monoto- 
nous.” Only in the hands of supreme talent can one 
composer take on sufficient interest in these days of 
| pressure and variety to be presumed to enchain a 
public. Where a leading, justified exponent of any 
one period or school arises he will have a following ; 
but the anxiety of modern audiences to imbibe some- 


thing of the vast and varied resources now existent | 
in the world of music is too great—as it is in its way | 
| selves to nothing except a just, unswerving musical 
| standard, and the public will nurse its complaint in 


also commendable—to halt and dwell with any one 
composer for long, unless reasons specific and bene- 
ficial are forthcoming to suggest it. 

If a pianist of average calibre advertises a matinée 
of Beethoven and the public refuses to go, the public | 
| does not fall into the ranks of inexplicable caprice | 

therefrom, as it so often does in other cases. If Von 

Biilow played Beethoven, there was merit in hear- | 

ing a full Beethoven program. When Pachmann 
| plays the valses, nocturnes and mazurkas of Chopin 
| there is virtue in hearing Chopin alone. When 
| Anton Seid! directs Wagner, or when we hear the 
| gorgeous, tempestuous sweep of the music of the 
Slav under the baton of Nikisch, there is a virtue, 
| and we feel it, in being confined to one school or even 
| one composer interpreted by a musician of specific 
inspiration or authority. But, unless some full or 
| fresh light is to be thrown upon a particular com- 
poser by reason of marked genius in execution or di- 
rection, a public is justified in voting a one-name | 
| program a mistake. 
| Of course this refers only to excerpts. With regard 
to the complete work of any one composer, such as 
| an oratorio, to which people listen with sustained 
| satisfaction where they would reject a series of sep- 
arate brief works from the same composer's pen, 
there seems again a justification for the consistency 
| of an oft justly abused public. We do not quite 
agree with the idea that an oratorio is “ very little | 
more coherent than a violin concerto, a concert 
overture and a symphony by the same master,” which 
| might be delivered in succession 

From the point of musical development no doubt 
| an oratorio lays no hold on musicianly interest after | 
| the manner of orchestral works of length, where | 
|form is a matter of consistent achievement. But 
although it may be possible to detach a number from 
an oratorio and place it with seeming propriety in | 
| a foreign connection, there is, nevertheless, a con- | 
|tinuity in the plan, a certain justificatory re- 
| lation between text and music in the sequence of | 
numbers, which will appeal to the reasoning power of | 
| the listener. No doubt the musical ideas are loose 
| and particolored, and the story of oratorio lacks the | 


| vital interest of the operatic plot played out beneath 
| our eyes ; nevertheless, there is an illusion about the 

sacred story set to music, an appeal to the iutelli- 
| gence to follow matters out toa conclusion which are 
sufficient to justify agreeable tolerance for one com- 
| poser throughout by the very same individuals who 
| would resent his monopoly in separate works of any 


; one program at a time. 





The successive concerto, overture and symphony, 
although de facto more interesting, ofttimes do not at 
| the same time afford a parallel case, since we must 
| leave something to the courtesy of a public as well as 

to its imagination. Like it or not, the public believes 
| itself accomplishing a duty when it listens to a 

work until its completion. It may not love fondly 

| the oratorio in progress, but it takes it whole, not 
| piecemeal. Shorter works it will hear to the end in 
| the same way, but unless for some special end or 
| merit it naturally sees no virtue in the reproduction 
| again and again of one man’s music when so many 
| others whom it desires to enjoy are pushed aside, 
awaiting a hearing. 

With reference to the mixed program—the average 
| program of the day—man’s fancy is boundless and | 
| endless in just as far as it is constantly baseless. | 
| From a circle of educated musicians at times per- 
sonal preference runs so far ahead of unbiased judg- 
ment you will find nine out of ten to declare a pro- 
gram a ‘‘bad,” ‘‘ poor,” ‘ill chosen,” ‘ uninterest- 





ER. 


| nality and his spiritual insight. 


i 


ing” program for the sole reason that the numbers 
thereon do not all run in their pet school, with their 
pet voices, either human or of the orchestra, or with 
their particular current mood. One of the hardest 
of living discoveries to make would be a really good 
musician, the more ardent the more difficult, who- 
could read a program planned with catholicity and 
equilibrium and describe it as anything but ‘‘ a poor 
program.” 

Nevertheless, in just as much as it is hard to give 
to fish the flavor of meat or accomplish any other 
proverbial impossibility, so also is it impossible to 
abstract from an existent good by bigotry or prej- 
udice any of its true, inherent value. A good pro- 
gram, made with the combination of skill and sym- 
pathy which adjusts in tactful relation good music to 
intelligent taste, will always stand, The world, par- 
ticularly the musical world, would be nothing with- 
out clamor and complaint ; but let the cause stand 
still with persistent merit ; let programs adapt them- 


the healthful feeling that, if the air does not always 
seem to agree, the weather is at least not capricious. 
Mohammed will feel more satisfied than not to know 
that the mountain will not move. 











OLLIVIER, WAGNER AND BERLIOZ. 


| [MILE OLLIVIER, the French Minister, who 
E went to war with Germany “with a light 
heart,” has written a romance which is said to de- 
scribe the history of a ‘friend of his youth.” The 


work is entitled Marie Madeleine, and probably the 
‘‘ friend of his youth "is himself, for, to judge from ex- 
tracts published in the Gaw/ois, he gives in its pages 
many autobiographical details. As is known, Olli- 
vier married one of the numerous progeny of Franz 
Liszt, a danghter of the Countess d'Agoult (Daniel 
Stern), and thus a full sister of Cosima Wagner. 
Writing of Wagnerin 1840 he remarks that the double 
nature of this strong personality was visible in his 
countenance ; ‘‘the upper part beautiful, with pow- 
erful realism, lit up by meditation; deep, intense 
eyes, which, as occasion served, could become soft 
or malicieux ; the lower part rugged and sarcastic. 
A cold, close pressed mouth was hollowed out be- 
tween an imperious nose and a protruding chin, in- 
dicative of aconquering will. As in the face of Ros- 
sini the Olympian Jupiter and the Jack pudding could 
be discovered, soin the features of Wagner, the seer's 
look of the poet, the prophet and the jester. In fact, 


| countless jests, often of very doubtful taste, interrupt- 


ed every moment the enthusiastic, elevated, im- 
petuous expressions of his flow of thought, to which, 
besides music, no serious subject was strange. Such 
was Wagner in the conversations of the Rue Therése, 
enchanting all, with the exception of the rather sus- 
picious Berlioz, by his inexhaustible verve, his origi- 
He was fond of 
discussing his as yet rather hazy theories of opera 
and music drama. Only one thing was clear to his 
mind and remained so always, namely, that he was 
the destined Messiah, who, by a supernatural synthe- 
sis, in which all previous glories would be absorbed, 
would close for ever the sphere of music,” : 

Berlioz, it will be seen, is introduced into the story, 
and Ollivier retells the story of his marriage with 
Henrietta Smithson, the Irish actress. He represents 
a friend and confidant of the composer endeavoring 
to prevent the union by communicating some bits of 


stage scandal. Berlioz listened to his friend Philip 


|in despair, left him abruptly, and wrote to him a 


letter saying : ‘‘ You have shown me a great proof of 
friendship, but it would have been better for me if it 
had been given on another occasion. I have had a 
scene with H—— 5S which, without you, would 
have plunged me into undisturbed happiness, into an 
intoxication which no language can describe ; this 
joy, this frenzy of love, is now poisoned, but I must 
swallow it all, even if I die of it. Everything in her 
charms and inspires me, the confession of her feel- 
ings has made me almost mad. I pray you in the 
name of our friendship never to mention again to me 
or to others what you communicated to me. I will 
never leave her! She is my star. She understands 
me. If it is an error let me retain it ; it will beautify 
the last days of my life, which I hope will not be 
long. One cannot long withstand such shocks. Re- 
call, | beg of you, that conversation; say the oppo- 


site of what you think, I conjure you on my knees. 


She was what is lacking in me; she is new my whole 
Hers is the heart that responds to mine. 
One 


existence. 
Have you no sympathy with what I write? 
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must respect love and enthusiasm when they are so 
deeply felt as what I feel.—Brrx10z.” 

In spite of the fact, continues Ollivier, that the 
young artist was in every tespect beyond re- 
proach, the forebodings of Philip were unfortunately 
fulfilled, 








WAGNER SOCIETY DYING OUT. 

BERLIN, August 2.—The once famous Wagner Society held a 
meeting at Bayreuth last week under the chairmanship of Baron 
Seckendorf. The annual report showed that the membership, which 
in 1983 was 8,900, had fallen to 3,200. A motion to dissolve the 
society was defeated, but there is no hope that it will continue to 
exist much longer. 

HE above message to the Sua predicts nothing 
which is not the essential outcome of all insti- 
tutions inangurated in any successful movement 
once the aims of such conventions have been rootedly 
established and developed. There is no longer any 
need of a Wagner society to make known and push 
forward the works of Wagner's genius. Wagner is 
known, and intimately known, far and near, and the 
same common sense interests which have closed up 
Beethoven societies in this age of universal light will 
of dire necessity shortly disband the persons who 
assume it longer necessary to draw benighted people 
into the light of Wagner's genius. 

With the rapidity of this moving age Wagner has 
become known in a proportion of time as far exceed- 
ing that of Beethoven's universal acceptance as 
stands fifty to one. The need of'a Wagner society 
even at the present juncture has very little serious 
cause for being. Wagner is too widely known, too 
deeply appreciated, and even perfectly understood, 
to need any foster-fathering or helpful introduction. 
The minority yet outside the Wagner fold is either a 
minority of prejudice forever beyond the influence 
of a society, or else it belongs to the classes who are 
within the direct radius of that culture which inevi- 
tably spreads from the ordinary dilettante community. 

To confuse or confound the decadence of a Wagner 
society with a decadence of the composer's living 
and lasting power in music will only be the mistake 
of an uninitiated few. The true index of the situation 
is the exact reverse. Wagner has now come into his 
own; his place is no longer denied him, and the ex- 
istence of societies to forward him or explain his 
greatness are dying out of all reason for being. The 
world knows Richard Wagner, and societies are des- 
tined to go out, since his rapid fame no longer leaves 
anything for them to do. + 

And so when the present Wagner Society disbands 
completely it will be but the rational resolution of a 
situation where one great composer has proved him- 
self able within a quarter century to stand alone. 


Marie Parcello.—Miss Marie Parcello, contralto, is the 
regular substitute of Mrs. Katharine Bloodgood at the 
Collegiate Church, Seventy-seventh street and West End 
avenue, during the latter’s absence in California. 


A Comment on Sieveking,— A king among men is 
Sieveking, the famous Dutch pianist. A noble simplicity 
distinguishes all he does. Six feet tall and possessing a 
magnificent physique he is utterly devoid of all those 
effeminate tricks and affectations which characterize so 
many of our modern soloists. His charming manner and 
gracious modest mien bespeak for him a host of ardent 
vdmirers. 


Musicians Come to Blows.—Theodore John, the leader 
of the orchestra at the Olympia, was arraigned at the York- 
ville Police Court yesterday on a charge of assault. The 
trouble grew out of the jealousy existing in the mind 
of Anton Fuerst, the first violin, for the success of the 
leader. 

Fuerst met John as he came out of a restaurant on Forty- 
second street, near Broadway, at an early hour yesterday 
merning. He shook his fist at the big leader, and said 
something derogatory to his musical ability. Not content 
with this, it is said, he stood on tiptoe and struck John on 
the cheek, ‘he latter retaliated with a well directed blow 
from an umbrella. Fuerst dropped to the pavement and 
set up a yell for the police. 

When Patrolman McDonough arrived on the scene 
Fuerst was sitting on the pavement in the centre of a large 
crowd, while John stood near by trying to explain what 
had occurred. They were both taken to the West Forty- 
seventh Street Station. John was locked up on Fuerst’s 
complaint, but was subsequently bailed out. The latter 
insisted on being taken to a hospital. An ambulance 
was summoned, and he was removed to Roosevelt Hos- 
pital, where he remained only a few minutes. 

When the case was called in police court Fuerst was 
not there. Magistrate Simms held the prisoner in $200 











BAYREUTH. 


I, 


VERY child discovers a new world. Now, I am 
rather a mature infant, for I never was in 
Bayreuth before ; Bayreuth twenty years old, accord- 
ing to the Wagnerian chronology ; and the Bayreuth 
of Jean Paul Richter. So it was a new world for me, 
and sights and sounds smote my senses sharply and 
sweetly. Fancy, I was never in Germany befcre, 
dear old Fatherland, with its admirable blending oi 
thrift and sentiment. Germany, the land of Bee- 
thoven, Heine, homely women, lovely beer and Bay- 
reuth! If I repeat an old, old story it is not my fault, 
for I have discovered a new world for myself. 


* 
* * 


Full of empty fifths, I reached Bayreuth, Sun- 
day afternoon July 19, after a desperate jour- 
ney from Paris via Strassburg and Stuttgart. Travel- 
ing on Continental railroads is not an unmixed joy. 
Whether you take first or second class your legs will 
cramp, and you will curse the time table. Even a 
dining car between Paris and Nancy did not put me 
in a good humor, afid the running between Strass- 
burg and Stuttgart was very slow. I had takena Cook 
excursion ticket from Paris to Bayreuth and return, 
which cost 141 frs., which was cheap enough. But 
I was told that I could reach the Mecca of Wagneri- 
ans (to quote a banal phrase) in twenty-four hours. 
I did nothing of the sort, for when I arrived at Stutt- 
gartI could get no further. It was 10:30 Saturday 
evening, and I had my misgivings about the punctu- 
ality of Sunday trains in Germany. A good bed at 
the Victoria put me in form for the Sabbath. 

Then came the most tiresome part of the trip. 
From Stuttgart to Nuremberg was an intolerable 
ride. The train halted by the wayside, and train- 
men talked politics to signal and switch men—at least 
so it seemed to me. I was hot, tired, irritable, and 
when at 3:30 I reached Bayreuth I wished myself 
back in Paris. 


* 
+ * 


Otto Floersheim, kindest of men, had been in 
the station since morning. Of course German rail- 
way officials are not unlike the rest of their profes- 
sional kith and kin the world over. They know noth- 
ing about the time table. After four years’ separa- 
tion I found Mr. Floersheim very little changed. He 
looks exactly like the capital portrait painted by 
Engel, of Berlin, which hangs in one of the offices 
of THE MusicaL Courier. I got a warm welcome, 
and found everything had been smoothed out for me. 
I had no rooms or tickets to secure—quite a task for 
alate comer—and as I had but an hour and a half 
before the performance I spent it in refreshing my- 
self, physically. 


* 
- a 


Then we rode up the famous hill to the Richard 
Wagner Theatre, a hill the very mud of which oozes 
distinguished memories and which once was pressed 
down by the boot heels of genius. The top of the 
hill was as gay as Paris on a holiday. Familiar faces 
and unfamiliar languages were about me. I brushed 
against George Bernard Shaw and looked at Staven- 
hagen and d'Albert, saw those inveterate music 
lovers Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Cole, of New York, with 
Mrs. Dr. Lusgarten and stumbled over Henry Burck, 
the violinist, who is now an Ysaye pupil at Brussels. 
All Germany seemed to be represented and Paris 
principally by Eduard Colonne, the well-known con- 
ductor. 

After I had walked about the theatre and super- 
ficially inspected the engine house, the first call 
sounded and I rushed to the door for my seat— a seat 
secured at the eleventh hour, but all the better—oh, to 
think of sidewalk ticket speculators at Bayreuth ! 
My first sensation after I had taken my place was 
most edifying. I seemed to be sitting in some mod- 





bail for examination to-morrow. /ournad, 





ern Grecian amphitheatre. 


I could see everything, 






hear everything (marvelous are the acoustics), and I 
said softly to my soul: 

‘* Wagnerism is not a disease ; it is a religion.” 

And then darkness set in, and the River Rhine be- 
gan to flow in the orchestral crevice, and poised as 
we were on this gigantic organ point, the curtains 
were sundered and I was in dreamland—a land of 
whispering waves, shot through with faint green, 
blue and gold and the dim glory that lies in mid- 
water. 

The Rhinegold has been given in New York, and 
you have seen it; but afterall it must be seen and 
heard in Bayreuth. The Rhinedaughters dove 
and careened from side to side, and plunged and 
swam about harsh Al/berich. The device is a new 
one for Bayreuth, but an old one in the repertory of 
the prestidigitateur. The illusion is produced by 
aerial suspension, to use the jargon of the magician. 
Wires, invisible, are used instead of the old bathing 
machines on wheels, and the change is an excellent 
one. The girls don't get seasick, and the effect from 
the front very realistic. Many of the older critics, 
however, grumbled at it ; they grumble at any inno- 
vation, and I was told at every step that the glories 
of Bayreuth had departed. Of course I believed all 
this, but frankly I had no data by which to verify the 
strictures of the Grumbling Battalion. The mise-en- 
scéne seemed very wonderful to me, although I was 
disappointed that the double or triple stages, such as 
they have elsewhere in Germany, are not employed 
in Bayreuth. e * 

They have not advanced with the times, yet the 
‘shifts’ were most artistically accomplished. From 
the Rhine to Valhall was very well done, but the 
change to the nether world of the Niebelungs was 
really remarkable. The gauze drops, the music, 
which simply envelops you as in a harmonic mist, the 
strange colors, exotic tints, fire, steam and clangor of 
steel forge, make a picture that Hell-Breughel would 
have raved over. After the first impression had 
stained my mind I recovered sufficiently to notice 
that after all I was only in the underworld of Gluck’s 
Orpheus, with modern embellishments. 

Ah, Wagner! magician and molder of other men’s 
ideas, you almost make us believe that there is some- 
thing new under the sun! 


+ 
* * 


The Rhine scene was severely criticised here for 
the lighting effects. There was certainly something 
amiss with the Rhine gold light or rather its reflec- 
tions. I couldn't quite understand why one side of 
the water should be flooded with light and the other 
side in darkness, for the gold is in the centre. I first 
imagined that it was sunlight with its secondary 
harmonies, but the impression was corrected later. 

Some one fainted at the side of the house, and an 
ungrateful shaft of sunshine strayed in, and for a 
moinent the illusion was at an end, and the hissing 
was not loud but deep. 

I admired Valhall, but not its rainbow. All my 
life I have longed foratornado. Well, I saw the 
beginnings of one in the scene in which Donner 
smites the rock. Black, threatening, cone-shaped 
clouds slowly descended from the sky until inky 
darkness shrouded the stage. Then, crash! came 
the thunder after a flash of real lightning that would 
have been admired in the tropics. After the storm 
had cleared a very fat, healthy and altogether Teu- 
tonic rainbow was discovered, the primary tints of 
which were glaring and crude. The abode of the 
gods was a well painted but architecturally impos- 
sible sort of a mosque in the glittering sky, and con- 
trary to Wagner's stage directions the gods and god- 
desses—a nice sort of a ‘‘ gang’—did not cross the 
rainbow. 

Perhaps their feet were wet after the rain and they 
didn’t want to soil the bow. Germans are ever 


frugal. a ist 


but I confess I was not for a moment electrified, the 
entire performance being tame and colorless. Mr. 
Floersheim will enlighten you in these columns—for 
we are making a division of labor—as to the critical 
side of the question. I need not say that I agree 
with him. The singing was not of a superior order. 
But, then, who goes to Bayreuth for the singing ? 
The usual faulty tone production of the German 
was present in its most agonizing form. The men 
sang better than the women, with one or two excep- 
tions. and Brema was particularly evil as to throat 
and dramatically intense as Fricka. 








Frau Heink-Schumann, the Zrda, gave me the soli- 








The orchestra was healthy in tone under Richter, © 
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tary thrill of the evening. Such a voice is rarely 
heard, for in volume, quality, sweetness it is marvel- 
ous. Too open of course, a fault that could easily be 
remedied. Indeed, everyone sang so ‘‘ white” (with 
the honorable exception of Carl Perron) that the or- 
chestra at the close was almost snowed under. 


Rhinegold is not a Wagnerian masterpiece. There 
are many arid spots in it, musically and dramatically, 
but it is worth hearing for the sake alone of Loge. 
This combination of Mephisto and clown, a very Puck 
at times in malicious impishness and an ironic phil- 
osopher, a Democritus of the skies, Zoge pervades 
the entire work like a scarlet sneer. He is finely 
drawn, and the other characters, with the exception 
of Fafner and Alberich, are shadowy sketches. Vogl 
was very fine indeed, although a trifle heavy footed 
for the Norse Mercury. 

The giants, Fafner and Fasolt, taken by Elm- 
blad and Wachter, were dressed in impossible cos- 
tumes. They looked like a combination of the Wild 
Men of Borneo and two Polar bears off on a furlough. 

Marion Weed, a beauty, was too Parisian as to cos- 
tume, and the auburn air of Olive Fremstadt dyed the 
River Rhine with its warm color. 

Perron is a handsome fellow who doesn't carry 
enough vocal weight for Wofan. He acts well, and 
while not as impressive as the Parisian Delmas or 
our own Emil Fischer, he can be attractive. 

Alberich—Friedrichs —was grumpy and sinister 
enough, and I can understand why he renounced love. 
The Rhinedaughters were not as seductive as they 
might have been. They swam well for graduates of 
a natatorium, but they were not voluptuous in their 
pose nor winning in movement. 


* 
* * 


This prologue to the Ring was played through with- 
out interruption, and it was only half-past 7 and 
daylight when we stood on the esplanade and turned 
our tired, thirsty faces breweryward. Hungry! 
thirsty! There is no place on earth like Wagnerland 
for the appetites. Angermann’s exists no longer, the 
new post office being built on its historic site, so we 
went to a garden on the sidewalk somewhere and ate 
and drank. By my side was Wilhelm Tappert, the 
Wagnerian critic. Eugend’Albert, all head, no chin 
and big technic, sat near by. The Mormon pianist 
was with the “‘ latest,” and his voice was as pleasant 
as a piccolo. He was in an amiable mood, and I 
spoke to him of his F sharp minor sonata. Reuss, 
the United Press man, a “‘ bully” fellow; the sar- 
donic, clever Neumann, of the Berlin Zagedlatt ; 
Burck, who sat next toMax Bendix in the old Thomas 
orchestra days, and of course Otto Floersheim. 
Around and about us flowed hop juice and gutturals. 
It was only 9 o’clock. A moon as yellow as a Dutch 
cheese, and pared down to a slice of cantaloupe, 
swam in the softsouthern heavens. The old town was 
lovely, shadowy and without angles, and the air was 
asbalm. I was in Germany and felt like a German. My 
nationality, which stuck out all over me in Paris, real 
tacial bristles, on this exquisite evening melted away 
from me like drawn butter in the dog days. I was 
bathed in a German atmosphere ; all the Old World 
tomance caressed me here in the hills of Fichtel, and 
finally overcome by the scene I impulsively turned 
to my colleague and said : 

“Otto, wie ist das fir hoch ?” 

It was slang I knew and not good German, but it 
revived tender memories in Mr. Floersheim’s breast, 
and as he mused of East Fourteenth street and old 
Steinway Hall I, in an abstracted mood, took his 
bathtub of beer and drank it. 

Oh, Bayreuth was indeed sacred to me that 
night ! . 

. = 

Early Monday morning I went to Wahnfried, the 
abode of the Wagners, the Wagner idea incarnate. 
Isaw the familiar lines of the building, with its panels, 
and the bronze bust of Ludwig, the Lady King of 
Bavaria, in the garden. Better still, I saw three 
ladies approaching and I hastily drew near, for one 
figure I recognized. 

It was indeed Cosima, the daughter of Liszt,-one 
time wife of Von Biilow and the widow of Wagner. 

I tried to “thrill,” but it was too soon after break- 
fast. I saw a slender, gray haired woman, with 
Strongly marked features, and the figure a little 
stooping. At midday I saw her again at Steingriber’s 
Piano rooms, and later, during an entr'acte of Wal- 
kuere, I encountered her on the hill. The last view 
Was the best. She is a true daughter of Liszt. The 
lithe, nervous figure, almost Indian-like ; the tremen- 
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sweetness and scorn. Her nostrils express pride, the 
chin determination. If Wagner had not been the 


have killed herself, or else sought for a more distin- 
guished mate. She is all ambition, and to-day at this 
hour rules Bayreuth and the Wagnerians with a rod 
of iron—and no velvet on the handle. The eccentric 
blood of her mother, the Countess d’Agoult, the 
woman who played the “sedulous ape" to Georges 
Sand, and who bored Liszt so that he took holy 
orders, flows in the veins of this Cosima, I, queen of 
Bayreuth. 

I also remarked the thrifty nose of her grand- 
mother, the Jewess from Frankfort. She reminds 
you of her father when her face lights up. The 
mobile mask is charming, and she becomes rarely at- 
tractive. 

A very remarkable woman, I should say, and un- 
questionably a martyr to the Wagnerian idea—-which 
finally oppresses you here—and also an excellent stage 
manager. 

* + 

When I was introduced to Siegfried Wagner, the 
son of Richard and the grandson of Liszt, I confess I 
was more than interested. Here is a young man who 
is bearing the heaviest sort of a burden through life. 
He is the son of a celebrated father and mother, and 
although his lineage is tangled, like all the Liszt-Wag- 
ner-Biilow crowd, he must “‘ drain his dree,” as they 
say in Scotland. He is spoken of as a talented left- 
handed conductor, and he may be seen haggling with 
a cabman over the fare. He is of a frugal bent, and 
believes in making the pocket money allowed him by 
mamma go as far as possible. 

The face, rather weak, insincere, sweet and inter- 
esting. His mouth is sunken, like Wagner's and he 
has plenty of profile, but it is the profile of a refined 
rather than a strong character. He looks very much 
like Richard Wagner, but femininized. He is almost 
effeminate and I admired not the little whiskers on 
his face. You can see he means well and is regarded 
in Bayreuth as a demigod. But he isn’t. 
as yet much tin in his make-up and he goes on wheels 
all the time. 

Siegfried Wagner will never be more than a re- 
spectable mediocrity. Nature doesn’t pour a second 
time into the same mold the stuff that makes the 
genius. He was once an architect and is admired 
now as a conductor. 

By the architects or the conductors, I don't know 
which ! - 

* ca 

Die Walktire was sung on Monday afternoon at 4 
o'clock. Before the doors were opened there was 
something in the air that presaged success. The hill 
was crowded with carriages and pilgrims afoot, and 
the restaurant at the summit was alive with sight- 
seers. As each carriage slowly passed there would 
be chattering and exclamations : 

‘* There goes the Princess of Umstengel-Braurerei,” 
I would hear, and craned my neck only to seea badly 
dressed creature, disagreeable and ugly. I never saw 
so many hideous toilets and so many ugly women. 
I almost thought that I was in Boston. 

The Bavarian peasant girls are an exception to this, 
brawny beasts as they are. 

. ba * 

In the theatre I sat next to Josef Sucher, who is a 
great admirer of Rosa Sucher, He applauded her 
tremendously at the end of each act. I was much 
edified by the fact that women wore no bonnets or 


junction. 

For one reason I was interested in Die Walkiire. 
Lilli Lehmann was the Brinnhilde, andi had not 
heard her since that night in the Metropolitan Opera 
House when she fought so bravely an attack of sick- 
ness. 
Jean de Reszké was the Vasco. 

So many rumors had reached me about Lilli’s fail- 
ing voice that I felt nervous when the curtain parted 
on the second act. 

Then stood forth this adorable singer and trum- 
peted the wild cry of the Valkyries. Her voice is as 
brilliant as ever and as true as steel. Of course it 
shows weak spots, and the bloom has departed. I tell 
you the truth. Lehmann is no longer young, and 
think of the work the woman has accomplished dur- 
ing the past twenty years. Yet you hear that tire- 
some tale repeated daily, ‘Wagner is ruinous to the 
voice.” 

How is it then so many middle-aged German 





dous profile, mouth capable of anything, brow full of 


musical sensation of his generation this woman would | 


There is | 


hats ; indeed, on the back of theatre tickets is an in- |, 


It was in L’Africaine; she sang Se/ika, and } 
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females sing Wagner and have plenty of voice left, 
while, good Ged ! an Italian prima donna over forty 
is a thing of vocal horror ? 

o ® * 

Patti doesn’t count. Patti has been the aristocrat 
among singers. She has ever worn purple and fine 
linen, and toiled and spun very little. 

* . as 

Lehmann is not going to the United States next 
season on her old reputation. She will electrify you 

will make your blood form goose flesh right at the 
nape of the neck. She was superb in the long scene 
with Wofan in the second act—a scene we never got in 
America without being cut. Again, with Siegaeund 
she was most impressive. 

And such acting! Such a sense of dramatic values, 
which none of her companions had. It was touching, 
when she grovelled at ofan's feet, and the largeness 
of conception, the glorious singing—every tone a 
miracle of intense intellectuality and emotion—and 
the surprising burst in the last act were all things to 
remember for a lifetime. 

* . > 

Lilli Lehmann is the greatest dramatic singer alive, 
despite the fact that her organ is no longer fresh. 
But her art is so consummate, her tact so delicate, 
and her appreciation of the dramatic situation so ac- 
curate that to see her simply in repose is keen pleas- 
ure. 

And then she is so noble, so distinguished in bear- 
ing ! o*» 

After the first act we had forty minutes’ breathing 
spell. It was needed, for the theatre was hot, and 
| sitting still for over an hour, your very life focused 
on the stage, weakens one. To my surprise I found 
an enormously enthusiastic gathering without doors. 

I was not particularly impressed by the act, which 

was good but in no wise phenomenal 

Gerhatiser, the Sicgmund, is young, of fine presence 
and the possessor of a fresh strong voice which he 
does not yet handle with confidence. He forces his 
tones, and his voice has that baritonal quality so fre- 
quently found in Germany. It is also very “white” 
at times. Gerhaiiser is, however, the most promising 
| German tenor I have heard for years. His work 
| lacks finish, but he has enthusiasm. He is miles be- 
| yond Alvary or that cold person Walter Damrosch 
imported last season, Herr Griining. He has the 
fault of youth, exaggeration and too tempestuous a 
style in acting. Indeed, compared to Lilli Lehmann, 
the rest in the cast simply had epileptic fits. 

And your Wagner singer, despite all the nonsense 
written about reserve, realism, absence of conven- 
tionality, can be as melodramatic and as silly as an 
old-time Italian prima donna or a tenor 

There was Sucher. Shesang Sicg/inde with plenty 
of fire and tenderness, and was in better voice than 
in New York. But she seemed melodramatic com- 
pared with Lehmann’s clear cut interpretation. 

Brema was very good as Fricka. She made the 
character stand out boldly and she sang with her 
heart in her throat as usual. I wish she had not so 
much temperament, or else kept it further away from 
her larynx. 

The obscene brood that flies by night uttering un- 
canny cries was all that could be desired. The or- 
chestra was pulsing with life, although I never once 
heard a Seidl emotional climax. Richter knows 
everything, but he doesn’t always make you feel it. 
The second act was the best, the Ride being too 
strident for my ears. 

The stage disappointed me in the last act. The 
Ride was foolish after the admirable mechanism of 
the Parisian stage. The Magic Fire was tame and 
only at the back of the stage. No steam or lights 
were used and, what looked like Fourth of July, Ro- 
man candles and flower pots sputtered and guttered 
about the toes of Wotan. Paris is as to stage man- 
agement far ahead of Bayreuth in Die Walktire. I 
know this will not please the Wagnerite, but it is 
true nevertheless, 

It was a good but not memorable performance of 
Die Walkiére, with the exception of Lilli Lehmann. 
She alone was worth the trip to Bayreuth. 

And the moon overhanging the valley was more 
beautiful to me than all the music, miming and 
posturing within doors. 


” 
a _ 
Mr. Floersheim will now have his say after these 
long-winded and rambling notes. 
He writes : 
I was correct in not getting scared about the 
‘sold out” notices which were sent out from Bay- 
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reuth to all the world and adjoining countries in 
order to fill the last cycles. The Raconteur 
reached Bayreuth one hour before the beginning of 
the first cycle and of course without a ticket. We 
went to the box office and got one of the finest seats 
in the house for the whole cycle, andI am certain 
there were more to be had. Moreover, the gallery could 
have accommodated a legion more than it did. The 
American ticket speculators’ racket has been played 
here for a good many years and it seems to still 
work like a charm. 
**? 
Another of the Bayreuth legends which you get 
served up at every festival performance term is 
that the Wagner heirs are not doing this for 
the purpose of making any money. They always 
and invariably lose money, and this year the legend 
is dished up doubly hot and steaming. The war cry 
is that on account of the new and particularly gor- 
geous mise-en-scéne and generally new mounting, the 
expenses of this summer's festival performances are 
so heavy that a deficit is unavoidable. That in con- 
sequence the Nibelungenring is to be repeated next 
summer and Parsifal is to be taken back into the 
repertory. The fact of the matter is that the mise- 
en-scéne is not more costly or in any way far superior 
to that which I have seen at Berlin, Vienna and 
Munich, and surely not half as expensive as that used 
at the New York Metropolitan Opera House. There 
will be no money lost this summer, and much of it will 
be made next summer, if the attraction of Parsifal is 
brought into play again. They made a mistake in 
not giving it anyhow this summer, even if Levi could 
not be induced to conduct. They know now that 
they made a mistake, and they are going to rectify it 
next year. As to not wanting to make any money 
and as to Bayreuth’s ‘only for art’s sake” perform- 
ances, that is all bosh and nonsense. It makes me 
tired to hear it. 


” 
* * 


At the first Rheingold performance America was 
almost as well represented on the stage as in the 
auditorium. There were two young ladies from the 
United States in the cast. Miss Marion Weed sang 
Freia and Miss Fremstadt Flosshilde. 


* . 

Two of the most interested listeners and watchers 
at the first cycle were director Dr. Theodor Loewe, 
of the Breslau Opera House, and his fidus Achates 
and stage manager Theodore Habelmann, the latter 
of whom you may remember in the same capacity 
during several seasons of opera in German at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 


Siegfried Wagner greatly reminded me of baby 
Catherine Boise. The little one is one of the sweet- 
est things with long, touzly blond curls and trusting, 
large blue eyes that the Lord ever manufactured, The 
other day she stood next to me at the piano, and I 
took her right-hand forefinger and made her dip 
down the keys so as to produce several American 
tunes, while I supplied the necessary harmonies with 
my left hand. Baby was both delighted and aston- 
ished at her own pianistic performances, and every- 
body around enjoyed the affair. Siegfried Wagner 
wrote a letter to the editor of Die Redenden Kuenste, 
in the writing of which, as was pointed out in last 
week's Berlin Branch Budget, Cosima guided his 
hand. The effect, however, was not as pleasing as 
the fond mother and sweet Siegfried anticipated. 
The letter, which is being talked over here by every- 
body, proved a boomerang. All the conductors are 
of course offended, except possibly Mottl, who, as 
everyone knows, is very good natured and almost a 
Trottl. 

The fact is that Levi, who came here to attend a 
few rehearsals, left abruptly before the opening per- 





formance. Moreover, Richter is only going to con- 
duet the first cycle and then returns to Vienna. In 
both cases the poor health of the two men is given 
out as the cause of their hasty retreat, and no doubt 
this may be true, for Richter is suffering from heart 
trouble, and Levi is very nervous. Still, the coinci- 
dence is remarkable, and I should be much astonished 
if Siegfried’s puerile letter, in which he called the 
conductors mere servants of his father, had not some- 
what influenced their—health. Karl Klindworth, the 
piano pedagogue, also left Bayreuth before the per- 
formances, possibly on account of a row. 


* 
* * 


Mottl is going to conduct the second and fourth 
cycles, and Siegfried Wagner the third and fifth 
cycles. The young man is, as I had occasion to men- 
tion before, ambitious. At one of the rehearsals 
several of the artists complained that his left-handed 
beating was disturbing to them, as they were so 
absolutely unused to this unusual style of conduct- 
ing. Then Siegfried tried his right arm, and things 
went smoothly. Now he conducts with his right 


always. 
. " * 


Lilli Lehmann was stung in the neck by a bee, and 
this caused a swelling which necessitated an opera- 
tion. Well, all I have to say on the subject is = 

Es sind die schlechtsten Fruchte nicht 
Woran die Wespen nagen. 
a 
ae - 

The expectations of the old Bayreuth habitués were 
of course on the qui vive, principally with regard to 
what is called the tradition. Hans Richter was their 
man, for he had studied the Ring under and with Rich- 
ard Wagner, and he had conducted all of the 1876 per- 
formances. Twenty years isa long period, and let me 
say it out, and out did not pass over the head of 
Richter quite without leaving its traces. On the con- 
trary, very marked were these traces. Richter con- 
ducted Reingold just as he conducts everything now- 
adays, and just as he conducts it nowadays at Vienna 
—somewhat leisurely. A little more carefully, per- 
haps, especially as to rhythmic precision, general 
shading and discretion of accompaniment, but not 
much more carefully. As for the tradition, to use a 
Wagnerian alliteration, tradition was torn to tatters. 
I did not mind that as much as Tappert did, who said 
he did not know whether he was on his head or on 
his heels. ‘‘ For,” quoth he, ‘‘if 1876 was right then 
this must be wrong, and if this is right then 1876 was 
wrong. Now, what is a fellow to believe or write?” 
Leaving tradition out of the question, the perform- 
ance as a whole was a very good, but by no means so 
remarkable, so flawless a one, and such an alloyed 
artistic treat as one expects and has a right to ex- 
pect at Bayreuth. Of course the stage management 
was admirable. This is Cosima’s great standby and 
unquestionable merit and pre-eminence, and I don’t 
want to detract from it. Still, if Iam at Bayreuth I 
don't want to dear the scenery shift, nor do I care to 
see any creases in the canvas as it moves up or down 
ward. Both happened here, and it does not happen 
at Berlin. You may say I am hypercritical, but I am 
not, for I have aright to expect that the illusion is 
not disturbed in the slightest degree at Bayreuth. 
The orchestra was wonderful and increased to 125 
performers, with Prof. Arnold Rose, of Vienna, as con- 
certmaster. The fine acoustic properties of the Wag- 
ner theatre and ‘‘the mystic abyss” of the sunken 
orchestra are rare assistants and concomitants in 
the reaching of the noble and yet sensuous beauty of 
tone effect. 

The greatest individual success among the select solo’ 
personnel, and to many the greatest surprise, also was 

the Zrda of Frau Heink-Schumann, of Hamburg. 

She has the most luscious, sweet, sonorous contralto 

voice one can imagine, and her singing is as musical 

as her vocal organ is mellow. 





Next in the ladder of excellence stood Vogl’s Lage. 
He is the greatést Zoge in the world. You have had 
achance to compare him with Alvary, andI hope! don't 
seem presumptuous and am not amissif I surmise that 
you agree with me in placing Vogl above Alvary. 
The latter, because younger and lither, is perhaps a 
trifle more alert on his legs and a bit more sprightly, 
but Vogl gives you Wagner's consistently carried 
through character, and he sings and enunciates with 
a clearness and distinction which Alvary never pos- 
sessed. 

The Wotan of Perron, of Dresden, was a bit of a 
disappointment. First of all, he did not sing with 
immaculate clearness of pitch. Second, the hand- 
some baritone is too soft a Wotan in every way, 
histrionically and vocally. 

Brema you have heard in New York. Her voice 
has improved in volume since I last heard her as Or- 
trud in Bayreuth two years ago. 

Miss Marion Weed, of New York, was sweet and 
sympathetic as Freta. This girl has very much im- 
proved. Between the two giants her queenly Ameri- 
can figure looked impressive and stylish enough. I 
did not particularly fancy her costume, however. 
Nor did I like that of Froh, which was of an apple 
green color. Of Burgstaller, the young Bavarian 
woodchopper who sang the part, and whose fresh 
tenor voice was discovered and trained here at Bay- 
reuth, I shall have more to say when he sings Sieg- 
ried. 

Bachmann, of Nuremberg, as Denner was not suffi- 
ciently imposing. Friedrichs, of Bremen, as AL 
berich, was dramatically very fine. His voice, how- 
ever, did not hold out to the end, and in his last scene 
he was hoarse in consequence of over exertion. Hans 
Breuer, of Bayreuth, was excellent as Mime. Elm- 
blad, of Breslau, and Wachter, of Dresden, were two 
tremendous Fa/ner and Fasolt giants, not only in 
stature, but also in volume of voice. There remains 
only to speak about the three RAinedaughters, Misses 
von Artner, Roesing and Fremstadt, of whom our 
Olive deserved the crown, while the first soprano was 
deficient in her high C and inthe general quality of 
her voice. . 

a. * 

Among those present were the Duchess of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, the mother of the German Empress; and 
the Princess Feodora von Schleswig-Holstein, the 
Empress’ youngest sister, and Prince and Princess 
Frederick of Saxe-Meiningen. Of Kapellmeisters 
outside of those directly connected with the perform- 
ances I noticed Michael Balling, of London; Oscar 
Merz, of Munich; August Goellerich (the man with 
the second best lion’s mane after Tappert), of Nurem- 
berg; Franz Beidler, Willibald Kaehler, of Regens- 
burg; Alfred Hertz, of Elberfeld; Karl Pohlig, of 
Hamburg, and Josef Sucher, of Berlin, the latter 
only in the quality of husband of Rosa Sucher. Of 
pianists of note there were Edouard Risler, of Paris, 
and those two arch énemies, Eugen d’Albert (with 
his third wife) and Bernard Stavenhagen. Of Dr. 
Otto Neitzel, of Cologne, I don’t know whether to 
place him among the pianists or among the critics, 
he being equally prominent in both fields, and the 
same may almost be said in favor of Prof. Martin 
Krause, of Leipsic, with this addition, that in his third 
capacity, that of pedagogue, he beats his own record 
as either a pianist or a musical littérateur. The last- 
named class was also otherwise well represented. Of 
the old guard of now twenty years’ service there 
was George Davidsohn, of the Berlin Boersen Courter; 
Wilhelm Tappert, of the A/eines Journal ; Otto Less- 
mann, of the Allgemeine Musik Zeitung, and Engelbert 
Humperdinck, composer and critic for the Frank- 
furter Zeitung. More or less new to Bayreuth were 
Dr. Wetti, for the ation and Deutsche Rundschau, of 
Berlin ; Dr. Carl Krebs, of the Vossische Zeitung; E. E. 
Taubert, of the Berlin Post; and last, but by no 
means least, Heinrich Neumann, of the Berliner Tage- 
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blatt. Of foreign correspondents I must mention 
foremost Houston Stewart Chamberlain, the Wagner 
biographer; Professor Niecks, the Schumann and 
Chopin biographer; C. A. Barry, of London, the 
Nestor of the English Wagner writers ; Arthur John- 
stone, of Manchester; Theodore Reuss, the Ameri- 
can United Press representative, and Edward Dujar- 
din, of Paris. 

Of Americans I noticed the first Secretary of the 
Berlin Legation, Mr. Jackson, with wife and niece ; 
Miss Gordon, of Cincinnati, a young lady with an 
extraordinarily beautiful voice ; Consul Moore, of Wei- 
mar ; Miss Lamprey, a pupil of Halir ; Mrs. Abbey L. 
Chamberlain, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J. Keeley, of San 
Francisco; Mr. Ferdinand Mayer and son, of New York; 
Mr. James E. Douglas, of Elmira (who left New York 
on July 4, reached Bayreuth on the 17th, and will be 
back in Elmira on July 30. If that is not American I 
don’t know what is) ; Carl Harder, stage manager of 
the Damrosch Opera Company ; Gerhard Stehmann, 
bass of the same company ; Plunket Greene, the Irish 
basso ; Ernest Hutchinson, the talented Australian pi- 
anist ; Mrs. Gustav Schirmer, Hans von Wolzogen, the 
Wagner littérateur; Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Rice, of Oberlin, 
Ohio; Richard Pohl, Ferdinand Pfokl, of the Ham- 
burger Nachtrichten ; Max Hasse, of the Magdeburg 
Zeitung ; Maurice Kufferath, of Brussels; Chas. Porges, 
one of Wagner's intimate friends ; Pierre Renoir, the 
famous Parisian painter; Cecilia Madrazo-Fortuny, 
the widow of the great painter ; Fraser Harris Suther- 
land, of the London Magazine of Music ; Natalie 
Macfarren and Lady Macfarren, of London ; Com- 
poser Max Schillings, of Munich; Prof. Hans Som- 
mer, composer, of Weimar; Conductor Dr. Rotten- 
berg, of the Frankfort opera; Fanny A. Richter, 
pianist, of New York; Otto Sonne, editor of the 
Leipsic art journal Die Redenden Kuenste ; William 
Ashton Ellis, of London ; Adolf Loos, of New York ; 
Viscount and Viscountess Morpeth ; and Dr. Robert 
Hirschfeld, of Vienna. 

Ed. Colonne, the genial Paris conductor, told me 
that he will go with his orchestra to London, where 
from October 12 to 17 he will give several concerts 
at Queen’s Hall. 

In consequence of his tremendous success at Berlin 
last spring, he was also engaged for some concerts in 
Holland, which will be given right after the London 
concerts. It is more than likely that from Holland 
he will then go to Berlin, where he has been invited 
by the intendancy to give two concerts with his or- 
chestra at the Royal Opera House, and where he will 
also conduct a French concert at the Philharmonie 
under Mr. Wolff's management. 

*# 2 # 


By cable I informed you of the outcome of the first 
two performances. The step taken forward in im- 
provement from Rheingold to Walkuere is one of the 
biggest I ever witnessed. While after the Rhein- 
gold representation I was of opinion that it seemed 
hardly worth while to have undertaken the trip to 
Bayreuth if they had nothing less mediocre to offer 
than the performance they gave us of the prelude to 
the Nibelungen trilogy, I was forced last night after 
Die Walkuere to declare that after all such perfection 
of performance is really reached nowhere except in 
Bayreuth. Certain it is that the finale of the first 
act has never before roused me to such enthusiasm, 
and still more was I taken with the entire second 
act, which I unhesitatingly and without reserve de- 
clare ‘[ have never before heard with anywhere nearly 
equally fine results. The performance of thisact was 
asnearly perfection as it is possible to come. Even 
the lengthy dialogue between Wotan and his by no 
means very accommodating spouse /ricka seemed 
to me far more interesting—or had I better say 
far less uninteresting—than it had ever done be- 
fore. This, however, I must attribute to the dramat- 
ie verve with which Marie Brema invested the part. 








This artist has improved tremendously since i heard 
her here in Lohengrin two years ago, All three ofthe 
principal female roles in the Walkuere were here im- 
personated by a trio of artists the like of whicl. it 
might be difficult,if not absolutely impossible, to du- 
plicate, and which far outshone the male element 
which it was to match. 

If Brema was a pleasant surprise to me, her Fricka 
in Walktire being so far superior dramatically to her 
characterization of the part of the same goddess in 
Rheingold and through the beauty of her voice, I 
was still more surprised and irresistibly carried away 
by the two other women—Rosa Sucher and Lilli Leh- 
mann—at the Berlin Royal Opera. I had never seen 
Frau Sucher as Sieglinde, but always as Brinnhilde, 
and while in the latter réle she could no longer re- 
spond in her once ideal fashion to the tremendous 
demands of the réle, as Sieglinde she gave at Bay- 
teuth one of the most sympathetic, true, touching 
and above all histrionically as well as vocally excel- 
lent reproductions of the part. The dramatic climax 
she reached in the second act, and she showed an in- 
tensity of feeling which visibly affected the audi- 
ence. Vocally, too, the part is better suited to her 
voice than that of Brinnhilde, and thus Frau Sucher, 
who was well disposed, seemed in better voice and 
trim at Bayreuth than she had done in Berlin for 
many seasons, and probably also during her short 
sojourn in the United States. 

The culminating surprise, however, was offered by 
Lilli Lehmann in the part of Friinnhilde. Up toa 
few hours before the performance it seemed uncer- 
tain whether she could or would sing the part in the 
first cycle, and the other Bayreuth Ari/nnhilde, Miss 
Ellen Gulbranson, of Christiania, held herself in 
readiness to jump into the breach. But with that 
indomitable will power of hers our Lilli pulled her- 
self together, intent upon and willing to do or die. 
When she drove up to the Festspielhaus her face and 
neck were all bandaged up, as a result of the opera- 
tion she had undergone two days previous. When in 
the second act she appeared upon the stage she 
looked like a young goddess. What in the name of 
goodness is it that some women possess which gives 
them the power to remain forever young? When 
Lilli left the United States a few seasons ago she 
appeared and actually was a woman completely 
broken down in health and voice, suffering from 
nervous prostration, gray haired and prematurely 
old. Last night she rose before the audience sud- 
denly like a phoenix out of the ashes. And not phys- 
ically only, no, vocally even more so, she was a 
resurrected, a rejuvenated, in fact a young woman. 
Her Briinnhilde was just asI telegraphed you--simply 
incomparable. I have not seen or heard the equal of 
it even from LilliLehmann. Her temperament was 
no more fiery, her courage no more fierce, her ap- 
pearance no more youthful, her stage presence no 
more prepossessing and her voice no more fresh 
when I heard her the first time as Brinnhilde in New 
York at the Metropolitan together with Niemann. 

Ah, Niemann! Here is where the rub comes in. 
The world has seen no other sueh Sicgmund. But 
what is the use of making comparisons, even if they 
are odorous? Emil Gerhduser, of Carlsruhe, was the 
Siegmund. I saw him here two years ago as Zvhen- 
grin, together with Nordica as 2i/sw, and I liked him 
very much. His voice since then has broadened out 
much, but_it has not gained in sweetness of timbre 
or in real tenor quality. The fact is, he has no real 
tenor voice. And then Lohengrin is a stately, slowly 
moving, divinely tedious hero, while Si¢egmund is an 
active, alert young hero, for the true characteristics 
of whor Gerhiuser is somewhat too stiff in action 
and too stilted, measured and even too studied in de- 
livery. Still he, too, was, if not exactly ideal, by no 
means bad. He has also youth and a good shape in 
his favor. Perron’s Wotan was more manly than I 
had anticipated from his Rhinegold representation. 


He was also in better voice. In the beginning of the 
last act he was even intensely dramatic; he had evi- 
dently saved himself for the purpose, but his voice 
did not last to the end, and in the great farewell 
scene it came near giving out completely. He has, 
however, a very noble way of singing and a beautiful 
baritone of the true timbre. 

Wachter's Hunding was vocally weighty and the 
bass sings well, but dramatically he might have been 
far fiercer. 

The eight Valkyries in the third act sang with ex- 
cellent attack and generally also with good results 
as to intonation, a thing which you hear very rarely 
in their difficult and agitated ensemble utterances. I 
also enjoyed their rhythmic precision and life of 
action. Evidently the scene had been studied very 
carefully. The eight ladies, most of whom hold im- 
portant positions in various opera houses, are Jose- 
phine von Artner, Auguste Meyer, Marion Weed, E. 
Heink-Schumann, Johanna Neumeyer, Louise R-uss- 
Belce, Katharina Roesing and Olive Fremstadt. 

The Walkiire is a far more interesting work gen- 
erally than Rheingold, and of course all the more so 
to the musicians concerned in the performance. This 
fact was apparent in the work done by the invisible 
orchestra under Richter'’s baton on the second night. 
The orchestra sounded superbly, and through the in- 
ner workings in the score, the artful weaving of 
Wagner's part writing and each, even the smallest 
and seemingly most unimpertant little motive was 
brought out with unusual and at times quite startling 
plasticity, there was prevalent the most perfect en- 
semble and a beauty and charm of tone color in 
solo and in massed orchestral episodes which were 
perfectly entrancing. 

I come now to the highest praise which I have to 
bestow on this occasion, and although it will prove 
difficult for me to find words to beat my previous 
eulogies I am bound to attempt it. This superlative 
of encomium belongs to the stage management, viz., 
Cosima Wagner. You cannot reproach me that I 
have so far ever been too partial to that wonderful 
woman, but what she has done with the Walktire 
forces are, as the French say, malgré moi, to ac- 
knowledge her tremendous gifts, her excellent good 
judgment and insight. I have seen more startling 
stage effects in the Magic Fire Scene, as well asin the 
Ride of the Valkyries, and I missed the curtain fall 
in Hunding's hut, when Spring forces open its double 
doors, but generally more and all round satisfying 
stage management I have never seen. The most 
wonderful of all was the second act. The scenery of 
this at Bayreuth is in itself of exquisite beauty, and 
for the first time in the many, many times that I 
have attended performances of Die Walktire I wit- 
nessed and saw what happens on the stage in that 
terrific fight between Hunding and Siegmund, which 
takes place between theclouds on the summit of the 
hill, and in which Ariénnhilde’s and subsequently 
Wotan's interference plays so important a part. 

0. PF, James HUNEKER. 





Mies Westervelt Returns.—Miss Louise St. Joen Wes- 
tervelt returned last week on the steamship Spaarndam, 
Miss Westervelt, who isa pure, light soprano, will be heard 
next season in concert under the management of Wolf- 
sohn’s Musical Bureau, 

Not Pleased with a Chorus Girl,—-There has been 
family trouble during the past week over the marriage of 
Mr. Ralph Tousey, the son of a wealthy Brooklynite, 
Jotun E. Tousey, the older gentleman distinctly disap- 
proving of his son’s marriage into musico-theatric circles, 
Miss Eleanor Victoria Martinez who was popularly known 
as one of the flower girls in Little Christopher at the 
Garden Theatre, is the bride in question and is happy 
and complacent in the security of the marital knot and 
her husband's affection. Miss Martinez is a graduate of 
the Packer Institute and daughter of a Spanish official at 
Havana. She has all the brilliant beauty characteristics of 
her race. 
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CARL E. DUFFT, 


BASS-BARITONE. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address: 157 East 49th Street, New York. 
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Arne Oldberg. 
N Arne Oidberg Chicago has a pianist and com- 
poser of marked genius and worth. His work since 
his return from Vienna a year ago bears the unmistakable 
stamp of the true musician, and has won for him a position 
among the artists of Chicago which marks him as a man 
from whom much will be expected in the near future, if 
he shall render faithful account of his rare gifts. 
Arne Oldberg was born in Ohio in 1874, of a Swedish 
father and an American mother, and his musical talents 
are thie result of the development of a family trait. At 
home, ac a boy, he heard much of the piane music of the 
old masters and never any trash, When six years old he 
greatly enjoyed playing simple four-hand pieces with his 
father; but his school work prevented any effective or 
regular musical training until he became a pupil of Au- 
gust Hy!lested in 1889. As Hyllested’s pupil in the Chicago 
Musical College and the Gottschalk Lyric School the young 
man won several prizes and much praise. He was an in- 
telligent and thoughtful student, but never a “‘ prodigy.’’ 
Arne Oldberg’s first public appearance at the piano was 
in 1891, when he at the age of seventeen played Mozart's 
D minor concerto on the occasion ‘of the Mozart memorial 
concerti in Central Music Hall, winning decidedly favor- 
able comment from the press. 

In 1898 he went to Vienna to continue his studies under 
the famed Theodor Leschetizky, with whom he remained 
two years. 

Arne Oldberg’s first efforts at composition wre devoted 
altogether to polyphonic writing, and about wne-half of 
the compositions which pleased him sufficiently to be given 
to the public are either fugues or partake of the fugue 
form. Thus he has written two organ fugues, one of 
which, we are told, will be played by Mr. Middelschulte 
during next season; one of the movements of a string 
quartet of his ig a fugue, the last of the ten variations of 
a theme (op, 11, played at the Galesburg meeting of the 
Illinois Music Teachers’ Association) is also a fugue, and 
two other piano compositions are fantasias in free fugue 
form. 

All his compositions have been written within the past 
year. They are, without exception, serious art forms in a 
refreshing and virile style, neither pedantic nor fanciful, 
exhibiting fine inspiration, broad conception, excellent 
form and really masterly treatment. His first opus consists 
of a prelude and toccata for piatio, brilliant and crisp, in 
which is interlarded a very clever musette—the whole work 
rather difficult to play. Op..2 is called a Fantasia Fu- 
gata, also for piano, and is a fine typical example of the 
composer's style of work. Fantasia Fugata No. 2 (op. 
12) is a brilliant composition in the same general style. 
We suspect that the title ‘ Fantasia Fugata’’ has been 
coined by Arne Oldberg, and we may expect to have more 
compositions from his pen of the same characteristic style. 


Op. 3 is a beautiful fantasia. Among his other works 
are two gavots, two preludes and a romantic morsel called 
Erinnerung (op. 6). 

At the organization of the Manuscript Musical Society 
of Chicago last month Arne Oldberg was enrolled as an 
active member, and some day he will be heard from in 
even more ambitious work than he has yet essayed to do. 

As a pianist Arne Oldberg plays with musicianly intelli- 
gence and individuality. While Bach and Wagner are his 
greatest favorites among the composers, his piano reper- 
tory includes not only Bach but Chopin, Schumann and 
other writers of widely differing styles. His technic is 
equal to the reading of a high.grade of concert work, and 
he will be heard in the Chicago chamber music concerts 
and recitals during the coming year. Arne Oldberg is 
devoted to his art for its own sake. 

As a teacher of piano playing he is conscientious and 
successful and inspires his pupils. Being a pupil of 
Leschetizky he, of course, teaches by his method. In con- 
junction with Mr. Wilhelm Middelschulte Mr. Oldberg has 
recently engaged a studio in Steinway Hall building, and 
rumor has it that theirs will be one of the most aristocratic 
studios in Chicago, and one in which a truly artistic musi- 
cal atmosphere will prevail. 





Musical Items. 

Mr. Grau Due from Europe.—Mr. Maurice Grau is on 
the Augusta Victoria, which is due here on Friday. 

Miss Lewing Returns.—Miss Adele Lewing, the pian- 
ist, of Boston, who has been in Europe three years, re- 
turned on Friday on the Normannia. 

Carl in Paris.—During his sojourn in Paris Mr. Carl, 
who has been the guest of Mr. Alexandre Guilmant, was 
invited to serve on the jury of the ‘‘ Ecole de Musique 
Classique” (founded by L. Niedermeyer in 1853), at the 
final contest for the degrees given there each year. The 
organ class is directed by M. Clement Loret, the eminent 
organist and composer, and among those who served 
on the jury were MM, Alex. Guilmant, Lefebre, Georges, 
&c. 

Virgil School Progress.—The summer course at the 
Virgil School is already an assured success. 

Over fifty teachers are in attendance and come from all 
parts of the country. The recitals are free and will occur 
on every Tuesday and Thursday evening during the five 
weeks. 

The first one was given atthe school, 29 West Fifteenth 
street, on Tuesday evening, August 4, at 8 o'clock, and 
was played by two young girls, Miss Bessie Benson and 
Miss Margaherita Pagano, who are the pupils of Miss Mary 
L. Burke. 

The second recital of the series will occur on Thursday 
evening, August 6, and will be played by Miss Florence 
Ferguson, pupil of Mrs. A. K. Virgil. Both programs will 





be not only highly entertaining but at the same time 
greatly instructive to those that are interested in the Virgil 
method and the results to be attained by its correct and 
thorough use. 


American Oonservatory.—The handsome new cata- 
logue of the American Conservatory has been received, 
It contains, besides the usual information in reference to 
the school, portraits of the instructors, a dictionary of 
musical terms, &c. It is evident that the popular institu- 
tion has lost none of its prestige; on the contrary, it had a 
most successful year in spite of the hard times, the number 
of pupils having largely increased. With the advantage of 
its present location and facilities a steady growth seems 
assured. The faculty for the coming year is as follows : 


The fall term will begin September 7. 

Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Emma Wilkins-Gut- 
mann, Florence G. Castle-Hackett, G. A. Grant-Schaefer, Emilie 
Emilson-Peterson, Ina S. Thomason, G. E. Hogan-Murdough, Allen 
H. Spencer, Victor Everham, J. Clarke Williams, Ida Kaehler, Clara 
Fischer-Ritter. 

Assistant Teachers—Frank Arnold, Olga Anderson, Bessie Sher- 
man, Georgia Dowker-Newcomb, Jessie Hoagland 

Vocal Music—Noyes B. Miner, Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, 
Nellie D’Norville, Jane Gray. 

Violin—Joseph Vilim, Harry Dimond, Adolph Weidig, Josef Hal- 
amicec, Adrian Perkey, Ethel Gamble-Conde. 

Organ—Clarence Dickinson. 

Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue—Adolph Weidig, Hubbard W. 
Harris, Victor Everham. 

Composition and Orchestration—Adolph Weidig, Hubbard W, 
Harris. 

Violoncello—Franz Wagner. 

Harp—Clara Murray. 

Clarionet—Fr. Schoepp. 

Cornet—Emil Kopp. 

Saxophone—Edward Timmons. 

Trombone—H. Braun. 

Mandolin, Guitar and ‘Banjo—J. B. Corbett. 

Zither—Adolph Maurer. 

Flute—H. Wiesenbach. 

Sight Reading and Public School Music 
Oscar 8. Robinson, assistant. 


Frank L. Robertshaw ; 


Normal Department—John J. Hattstaedt, W. S. B. Mathews, Ger- 
trude H. Murdough, Karleton Hackett 
Dramatic Art, Elocution, Delsarte System of Dramatic Expres- 


sion—Emma G. Lumm, Meter Muus. 
Oratory and Dramatic Art—W. W. Carnes. 


Lecturer on Physiology of Vocal Organs—Dr. E. P. Murdock. 

Languages—Italian, German, French, by native teachers 

Even Cats Like a High Note.—The following letter 
goes to show that the quadruped inclines to a high C just 


as much as the reasoning biped : 
To the Editor of the Sun; 

Sir—In your issue of the 22d your correspondent, E. E. T., relates 
an experience as to the effect of music on cats, over which you place 
the question, “‘ Has a cat an ear for music?” To this question I 
answer decidedly, Yes. I beg leave to offer evidence in support of the 
affirmative. Several years ago a young female cat was brought to 
my office, not for the purpose of performing the duties credited to 
the Sun’s famous office cat, but to clear out rats and mice. The cat 
bécame quite a pet, owing to its remarkable intelligence. Nothing 
unusual developed, however, until one day our bookkeeper, softly 
whistling to herself, was surprised to have the cat jump on her desk 











The Great Pianist and Teacher, 
TS Te | 1 


Mr. WILLIAM E. 





SHERWOOD, 


may be addressed for the ensuing season at the 
Chicago Conservatory, 


AUDITORIUM, am CHICAGO. 


(Summer Season, July and August, 1896, at Chautauqua 





Now in Eurove. 
WILLIAM C. 


CARL, 


America’s 
Great 
Organist, 


will make an extended tour of the United States on his 
return in the Fall. TOUR NOW BEING BOOKED. 








Address J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Manager, 


ARTHUR HARTMANN, 


THE GREATEST BOY VIOLINIST, 


is open for an engagement for a tour of the United States. 
Managers apply or address for terms, &c., 
S. HARTMANN, care of The Musical Courier, New York. 


MAUD POWELL, 


VIOLINIST, 
SOLO or STRING QUARTET. 


Address Stamford, Delaware County, N. Y. 


J. H. McKINLEY, 


TENOR. 

Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
STUDIO: 

126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 














Assembly, CHAUTAUQUA, N. ¥.) 


21 East 20th St., New York. 





“Tf all his work is as fine as the first specimen 
given, he may have one or two equals, but no 
superiors,” —Boston Saturday Evening Gasette. 





“As for technic! Whew! How those terrible 
thirds and.sixths went! , The effect, upon the 
audience was electric; the pianist was Tecalled 
seven times." — Boston Transcript. 





“He made an unmistakable conquest of “his 
audience, which applauded him with immense 
fervor at the close of the first and second move- 
ments, and when the concerto was ended it broke 
into a perfect frenzy of plaudits. He was stormily 
recalled.seven times.”—Boston Herajd. 







































Season 1896-7. 
The Great Dutch Pianist 


SIEVERING 


UNDER THE... 


Sole Direction of VICTOR THRANE, 


33 Union Square, West, 





New York. 
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and begin to purr and if her pl e. After this discovery 





we tried many experiments in order to find out if possible the exact 
influence exerted, and especially when high or shrill notes were 
used the cat showed undoubted pleasure. In fact, when taken to a 
different part of the room and held she would make every effort to 
get to the person whistling. We find, also, that the same trait has 
been handed down tothe present generation of cats in our home, 
but not to the same extent. It has also been found that the crying 
of our baby will cause the cats to leave their snug beds and jump 
up to where the baby is,and rub against her until noticed. When the 
crying ceases, as it does as soor as the cats succeed in attracting at- 
tention, they jump down again and resume sleeping. W. A.C. 
BosTon, July 28, 1896. 


More Praise for Antonia H. Sawyer.—The following 
additional press notices were obtained by the popular con- 
tralto Antonia H. Sawyer for her excellent work at the 
Round Lake festival : 


Mrs. Sawyer, the contralto, was down on the program for an aria 
from Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah. This selection was well in- 
terpreted by the vocalist, with orchestral accompaniment. The 
‘cello had the theme with the soloist to some extent, and the differ- 
ence in timbre between the voice and the instrument was quite 
pleasing, even if the orchestra did overpower the soloist in the 
finale. The singer was well received and answered a deserved en- 
core by giving Laura Sedgwick Collins’ My Little One, which isa 
tender slumber song of merit, displaying the artist’s lower tones to 
good advantage.—7roy Daily Record, July 24. 





Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, the contralto, had never been heard in 
this vicinity, but has proven herself a singer of great ability, with a 
voice whose equal is rarely heard as regards mellowness of tone. 
Mrs, Sawyer’s singing of The Silver Ring was a most charming bit 
of vocalization, replete with feeling and expression, and won for her 
a most enthusiastic recall, to which she graciously responded.—A/- 
bany Argus, July 2. 





Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, with her rich contralto, did remarkably 
well, especially in her lullaby song.— 7roy Northern Budget, July 24. 

Music and a Church.—Any old and beautiful church gives 
us all that is most moving and noblest—organism, beauty, 
absence of all things momentary and worthless, exclusion 
of grossness, of brute utility and mean compromise, equal- 
ity of all men before God ; moreover, time, eternity, the 


how much more, therefore, St. Mark's, which is noblest and 
most venerable ! 

It has, like no other building, been handed over by man 
to Nature ; Time molding and tinting into life this structure 
already 80 absolutely organic, so fit to live, For its curves 
and vaulting, its cupolas mutually supported, the weight 
of each carried by all; the very color of the marbles, 
brown, blond, living colors, and the irregular symmetry, 
flowerlike, of their natural patterning, are all seemingly 
organic and ready for vitality. Time has added that, with 
the polish and dimming alternately of the. marble, the bil- 
lowing of the pavement, the slanting of the columns, and 
last, but not least, the tarnishing of the gold and the gran- 
ulating of the mosaic into an uneven surface ; the gold 
seeming to have become alive and in a way végetable, and 
to have faded and shrunk like autumn leaves. 

One Sunday morning they were singing some fugue com- 
position, by I know not whom, How well that music 
suited St. Mark's! The constant interchange of vault and 
vault, cupola and cupola, column and column, handing on 
their energies to one another; the springing up of new 
details gathered at once into the great general balance of 
lines and forces ; allthis seemed to find its natural voice in 
that fugue, to express in that continuous revolution of 
theme, chasing, enveloping theme, its own grave emotion 
of life everlasting: Being, becoming; becoming,. being. +- 
Contemporary Review. 


A Successful Listemann Concert.-—-The Listemanns 
recently gave the following program in the Chicago Uni- 
versity with marked success : 


Trio in A minor, Tschaikowsky, Paul and Franz Listemann, Otto 
Krause; concerto for violoncello in D minor, Piatti, Franz Liste- 
mann; duo on Russian hymn, P. and F. Listemann, Paul and Franz 
Listemann; Carmen fantasie for violin, Hubay, Paul Listemiann ; 
duo on Les Huguencts, Vieuxtemps-Servais, Paul and Franz Liste- 
mann. 


Martina Johnstone. — Miss Martina Johnstone, the 





past, and the great dead. All noble churches give us this ; 


Swedish violinist, went abroad in June, After spending 





'VIN MARIANI | 


MARIANI WINE— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 





“VIN MARIANI GIVES TO BODY AND 


SUPREME REMEDY FOR ALL WHO ARE OVERWORKED.” 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


ee es —-6 2 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. 


BRAIN RENEWED VITALITY, IT IS THE 
JULES CLARETIE. 


Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 





MR. FFRANGCON-DAVIES, 


ENGLAND'S 
EMINENT 


Baritone. 


Phenomenal 
Success 
tn America, 
December, ’96, to 
May, ’97. 
WOLFSOHN’S 
MUSICAL BUREAU 


181 East 17th Street, 
wew vorKk. 





HIGH-CLASS ARTISTS. 


THE 


HENRY WOLFSOHN 


MUSICAL BUREAU, 


(31 East 17th Street, 





several weeks in London, where she was a guest at many 
well-known houses, she proceeded to Sweden, where she 
will spend the summer. Miss Johnstone will return to 
this country in the late fall, and, beginning in January, will 
be the solo violinist during the tour of Sousa’s Band. 

Louis RB. Dressler.—Mr. Louis R. Dressler is spending 
his vacation at Haversham, R. I. 

Flavie Vanden Hende's Vacation.—Mme. Flavie Van 
den Hende, 'cellist, has left for Mount Gretna, Chautauqua, 
Pa,, to rest preparatory to a busy fall season. 

Coblentz..—The town of Coblentz will soon possess a 
music hall, thanks to the munificence of Commerzienrath 
Megeler, who has presented 100,000 marks for its erection. 

ANTED, PIANIST—A young lady to act a small part 
with a first-class traveling theatrical company. 
Must be pretty and a capable pianist. Give height, weight 
and full particulars, including lowest salary, in first letter. 
Address B. E, A., Lakeview, N. J. 
VIOLINIST (soloist and teacher) wishes to secure an 
engagement in a school or conservatory for 1896-97. 
References given and required, Address J. M. W., care 
of Tur Musica, Courter, New York. 
yy ARTE ie experienced musical lady, who can act 
as secretary and manager to a musical artist during 
the coming season. Must have practical knowledge of 
musical affairs generally, and be able to give personal at- 
tention to business affairs. In fact, must be a business 
woman competent to interview business men and negotiate 
withthem, Address, ‘* Business,” care of this paper, with 
reference and past record, 








EARL. R. 


DRAKE 


The Brilliant 
* Young 
American 
Violinist. 


ADDRESS SOLK MANAGEMENT 
CHICAGO 
AMUSEMENT BUREAU, 

Auditorium Building, 
Chicago 


Miss Lillie Berg's School of Singing. 


New York Studios: 
The Mystic, 123 Weet 30th Street, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


Summer School for Teachers and Singers : 
| ROUND LAKE, N. ¥. (near Saratoga). 








For Prospectus address Miss LILLIE BERG. 


H. M. HIRSCHBERG 


Musical Bureau. 


THE LEADING CONCERT 
AGENCY. 


36 West isth Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








NEW VORK. 





Seaso 
Beginning November, 1896. 











Under the Direction of 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


131 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


The World’s 


t@” The STEINWAY Piano will be used. 
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This Paper has the Largest Guaranteed Circulation of any Journal in the Music Trade. 








No. 857. 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 5, 1896. 











The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every 
Thursday from 21 Princes street, Cavendish Square, 
Oxford Circus, W. London, England. This paper, 
whiie containing the salient points of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER of New York, devotes special attention to 
music and trade matters throughout Great Britain and 
the British Colonies. 

Specimen copies, subscriptions and advertising rates 
can be obtained by addressing the London office, or 

THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 
Union Square, West, 
New York City. 
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THE REHABILITATION. 











T is a generally accepted theory among the best 
minds of the piano trade that the crisis has de- 
‘moralized many concerns in the piano industry, and, 
by reflex action the industry itself to some ex- 
tent; that confidence, the most essential element in 
the commercial aspect of the business, has been 
partially undermined; that faith in the methods 
and so-called principles of conducting the business 
has been shaken, and that there is a laxity and in- 
definiteness of purpose and object as to the future of 
the whole trade, All this has been intensified by 
the inroads made by the bicycle, which has been 
adopted by many firms as an article of barter, which 
constitutes direct proof of a loss of faith in the fu- 
ture of the piano and organ trade, so far at least as 
those many firms are concerned. 

That a general readjustment must take place in 
the trade is admitted, but the new lines to be laid 
must be on a broader gauge than readjustment. 
There must be a universal rehabilitation. Mere re- 
adjustment will not effect acure of the evils of the 
trade so fearfully exposed during the crisis and par- 
ticularly when failures emphasized and illustrated 
these evils ; more than that, when they gave us the 
cue to the cure. 

First and foremost it must be reasseverated that the 
piano and organ business cannot exist without the 
accompanying instalment plan of selling the goods. 
That pian has become an integral part of.our whole 
domestic commerce, and it has been successfully ap- 
plied to the piano and organ trade of the past when 
properly manipulated. As shining lights of the 
marvelous success of the plan we may mention 
among its adherents Mr. ‘Thomas F. Scanlan, of the 
New England Piano Company, of Boston; the Bald- 
win house, of Cincinnati; the John Chureh-Everett 
combination, of Boston and the West ; the Esteys, 
the W. W. Kimball Company, and of course that 
huge plant, the Chicago Cottage Organ Company. 

These are the great representative firms that have 
given to the people of this country the opportunity 
to purchase thousands upon thousands of pianos and 
organs on easy monthly payments made in accord- 
ance with the wage-income of the purchaser. These 
are the firms that have kept factories and workmen 
busy to supply the demand created by the scientific 





management of the lease plan of sales, and these are 
the firms that have thus far demonstrated axiomati- 
cally that the plan is commercially and financially 
sound and that its proper conduct brings profits and 
business stability. 

Many hundreds of firms doing a more limited trade 
than the above mentioned have followed in the same 
lines and have attained prosperity and commercial 
standing, and hence any discussion as to the propri- 
ety or wisdom of applying the instalment principle 
to the piano and organ trade would at this late day 
be futile and aimless. That principle is the only ad- 
mitted plan by and with which the business can be 
done to attain any dimensions worthy of trade con- 
sideration. 

The rehabilitation must therefore come, not 
through a change of plan or principle, for that plan 
or principle is not false or fatal, but through the re- 
adjustment of the methods applied in the conduct 
and operation of the principle—and that is exactly 
what must be done, 

For instance, it is pretty safe to state that : 


No. 1. 

No firm can avoid financial trouble, with probability 
of disgrace, that will sell pianos without a cash down 
payment which must be of an amount commensurate 
with the actual selling cost of the instrument. The 
sending out of pianos on instalment payments with- 
out a preliminary cash payment of a proportionate 
figure means bankruptcy. No firm should be cred- 
ited that does that kindof business. It is actually 
nefarious, because its practice ruins the whole piano 
trade of the section subject to it. 


No. 2, 


No firm can avoid failure that sells pianos on instal- 
ments so low that the money received (if collected) 
during the year is less in amount or equal in amount 
to the sum for which the piano could be uncondition- 
ally rented. This kind of business has killed off the 
rent business, which at one time was a truly brilliant 
department of the.retail piano business. The infini- 
tesimal instalment payment must be stopped, and 
those who persist in continuing it will unquestionably 
fail and end their careers with disaster to themselves, 
their families and their friends. 


No firm.in the piano and organ trade should be 
trusted or credited with goods or money by any manu- 
facturer or bank that has no system of collections ; 
that permits instalment buyers to become permanent 
delinquents; that sells on instalments without add- 
ing interest; and that does not take in the instru- 
ments on which no payments are mace, No firm can 
go through successfully that conducts its affairs as 
described. 

If instalment collections are not systematically 
‘*kept up,” they cannot be depended upon with any 
degree of certainty, and hence are not adapted for 
the very purpose for which they were originally de- 
signed, which was as representing such and such a 
definite monthly income to be applied to the pay- 
ment of regular and business expenses or accruing 
debts. A wishy-washy collection means pure com- 
mercial death. The average record of payments is 
cut down below the profit level ; the business in that 
department will represent a loss which can only be 





outweighed by larger profits in other directions, and 
they are never sure. 

Selling on instalments without charging interest 
is a folly if the customer is a fool, andif the customer 
is intelligent it will only disclose the fact that the 
piano man is a fool who does it, or that his profit is 
so large as to be above the line of the legitimate. If 
a number of dealers in a town sell on instalments 
without charging interest and one bright dealer 
charges interest, it will be found that the one who 
charges interest always and invariably does the 
largest trade in that town, The reason for this is 
obvious. The people soon find that he is the only 
one of the whole set who is doing his business legiti- 
mately, and he is patronized in preference to the 
otherfs. 

No firm should be able to get credit from a manu- 
facturer unless it is established between the dealer 
and the maker that interest must be charged on in- 
stalment payments. 

Furthermore, it signifies sure failure and a loss of 
local reputation after failure if a firm permits pianos 
to remain with people who cannot pay and who are 
known to be unable to meet the monthly obligations, 
The loss of local reputation comes from the gossip 
flowing from families who continue to keep the pianos. 
because the dealer hopes some day to get some money 
or see his instalment payments start afresh. After 
his failure every one of such customers is sure to 
point to his own case as a proof that the firm had to 
fail, and all firms in other lines and the local banks 
will then look upon the dealer as an ass, pafticularly 
as he is one. 

If the dealer has hypothecated the leases and is un- 
able to redeem them in order to “‘ pull in” the pianos 
with hopelessly deferred payments he is already fin- 
ished, and he should be closed out then and there to 
save greater losses in the future and to tone up the 
whole piano trade of the section in which he operates 
illegitimately—for that is just what he is doing, We 
all know that the discovery of such transactions in 
recent failures has been denounced ag illegitimate 
and fraudulent, and each and every manufacturer 
who in the future connives at such a thing with 4 
dealer in order to save his own firm individually 
should be pilloried—even if he belongs.te a local a& 
sociation. * 

No. 4. 4 

The consignment feature of the piano and ; 
business: needs a complete remodeling on a stri 
mercantile basis. It can be made a great success,” 
but the slipshod manner in which certain houses 
have handled it ; the indifference with which the va_ 
rious State laws affecting consignment accounts have 
been viewed ; the habit of requiring accommodation 
paper from consignees and thereby transferring, the 
title or part of the title in the consigned goods 
them _; the treatment of the account in the supervision” 
of collections made on pianos and organs consigned 
to and sold by the dealer, are all subjectsof the most 
vital and pressing importance and should prompt all 
the manufacturers to devote serious attention @ 
them. ; 

Every firm that accepts consignment accounts i 
good faith should insist with the manufacturer upo® 
an ironclad arrangement, so that if the manufacturer 
should get into difficulties the consignee will not 
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himself at the mercy of the creditors, and it should 
constitute basic evidence against any and every 
dealer's soundness if he will show a willingness to 
accept consigned goods without distinct written 
agreement of terms and conditions. It is probable 
that the consignment plan will develop much more 
now than it has been taught capable of. 


No. 5. 


The relations of agents to manufacturer and jobber 
constitute a question replete with conjecture. Will 
the bulk of dealers represent a firm or combination ? 
will the great majority, notwithstanding certain in- 
timacy of relation toward one house or combination, 
yet retain its relative independance so as to be able 
tohandle certain instruments outside of the com- 
bination? will the agent dealer bea complete subject 
owned, controlled, and in his transaction absolutely 
guided by the policy of the principal ? 

We admit our inability to ventilate these questions 
with any certainty of approaching a lucid solution of 
thesame. Radical changes must certainly ensue as 
aresult of the present semi-chaotic condition. The 
perspective shows many dealers in a state of nervous 
constraint, and anxious to abandon their existing re- 
lations, while others appear to desire merely to trans- 
fer them to other houses. Those who are now semi- 
independent will surely become entirely dependent, 
for the crisis has put them under greater obligations 
than ever. If dealers are indebted for a smaller 
amount now than they were in 1893 or '94 it proves a 
shrinkage of business or of values partly represented 
by reduced transactions and partly by the taking 
back of instruments which could not be paid for by 
the purchaser. Such dealers, while they may be 
considered safe, are not the ones that sell large quan- 
tities of goods. Onthe other hand, the hustling dealer 
is in greater debt and has sold more goods than the 
abnormal condition of trade has jastified, and his 
case is the one now attracting most of the attention 
of the jobber and manufacturer, because he is really 
the valuable man during active business periods, and 
houses do not propose to lose such men or dealers. 

Even the largest dealers (with a few exceptions in 
some of the States only) have been tempted to enter 
into closer alliance with jobber and manufacturer 
during the crises than ever in the past could have 
been surmised. All this makes the question of these 
telations an exceedingly interesting one for the future 
in the piano and organ trade. 


No. 6. 


And now there is one point of the greatest sig- 
nificance remaining open for discussion. Is it not 
about time to put an end to the dangerous heresy 
that a note when given is not expected to be paid at 
Maturity? This vicious notion that a note, when 
given for merchandise bought and received, is not 
expected to be paid, at least not in full, is actually 
tindermining the whole morale of the trade, and will 
ultimately prove its ruin by consolidating the whole 
fetail business in the hands of a few men. 

As soon as a bank, a banker or manufacturer or 
merchant is unable to meet his notes or signed obli- 
gations at maturity—no matter how much greater 
his assets are than his liabilities—he or they are con- 
sidered insolvent, the cause or condition of that 
insolvency not entering momentarily into the ques- 
tion. In fact a protest of a signed obligation is the 
prologue to the public insolvency. 

That fundamental financial law in commerce does 
Not exist in the piano and organ trade, because the 
dealer has gradually been educated to believe that a 
Protest is of no consequence whatever (neither is it 
inthe piano trade) and that a renewal of the note or 
part of it is a fixed custom and rule in this trade. 
Think of that monstrous fallacy ! 

In all lines of finance and commerce the sanctity of 
an obligation applies, next to its liquidation, to the 
Promptness in meeting it, and the reputations of all 
legitimate firms and corporations are based chiefly 
Upon the assured promptness of payment, certajnty 
of payment being, of course, understood. 

Not so in this misguided, falsely directed and vi- 
tiously educated piano and organ business. In this 
line when a firm does pay a note at maturity it is 
Viewed with surprise and at times with suspicion, a 
Motive for the payment being attributed in many in- 
Stances. Like the Chinese, who do everything in- 
, Yerted, so the piano and organ trade inverts the laws 
of finance and commerce, and a dealer who does not 
Pay his note at maturity or pays it in part only is 
looked upon very naturally as solvent and worthy of 
Credit, while the dealer who, without notification, 


pays at maturity is suspected, and if he were to de- 
mand renewals consternation would overtake his 
creditors. 

Who are the manufacturers and jobbers who will 
now arise and reform this shameful state of trade and 
require from the dealer the full payment at maturity 
of all notes to be made henceforth, and who will also 
advise the dealer not to purchase any more instru- 
ments than he can pay for at maturity of notes given 
for the same? Who are the men endowed with the 
moral courage to take this step? And let us avowin 
earnestness, as the subject demands it, that the banks 
and banking firms who are handling this renewed 
paper are all fully aware of its nature. 

The credit of the trade as a whole is sure to be 
damaged beyond salvation if this fearful evil is not 
abated. With the return of better times and the use- 
fulness to which money can be put without risk the 
banks and other fiduciary institutions will certainly 
refuse to discount paper which is understood of to 
be met at maturity. This will close up resources 


accessible to a trade that has a habit of dealing in 
notes already dishonored by mutual agreement when 
they are made. 

The whole system is rotten, and in contravention 
of all the laws of civilized trading and banking and 
so obnoxious to the legitimate sense of modern com- 
merce as to become really unbearable to a trade. 
Under such false issue no line of trade can possibly 
prosper. It will so sink in the estimation of all legiti- 
mate branches of business that one day it will 
awaken and find itself condemned and ostracized 
from the worlds of finance and commerce. It cannot 
live under such a false conception of what constitutes 
credit, reputation, banking and honor—in its mercan- 


tile sense. 
To Rehabilitate. 


These are the great points to be observed in the 
process of rehabilitation which must be worked out 
henceforth if this piano and organ trade is to prosper 
in the future and remain an integral part of the 
general commercial body. A half dozen men getting 
together in council for a half day could do mach to 
elevate the trade out of its present unhealthy rut, 
and its functional disorders could be cured by the re- 
sults flowing from their deliberations. A dozen men 
could do it still better; but we fear very much that 
nothing will be done of a practical nature. By some 
strange concatenation the men of the piano and organ 
trade do not seem to get together politically to solve 
great trade problems. It may be possible that there 
is an inherent fear preventing an approach to these 
questions, and that charges and recriminations and 
unpleasantness may arise from theirdiscussion. The 
fact is that these evils just portrayed are before us 
tangibly, and an attempt could be made to remedy 
them. There must be a rehabilitation, and unless it 
comes, one way or the other, the business is doomed, 
or it will fall into a few hands, who will control its 
destiny for a half century to come. 








sé OU ask why we did not ship our goods to that 


firm. How could we? One of your New 
York firms (name given) offered its pianos at 4, 8, 
12 and 16 months’ notes to be given for each piano as 
it is sold.” Of course the dealer accepted the propo- 
sition. Of course the dealer will have some excuse 
as each note matures and pay it off on instalments, 
for that is all that renewing of notes means—instal- 
ment payments. That's right, go ahead; let the 
dealer do all his business on your pianos, your capital 
and your credit. It keeps the factory agoing, but 
where will itend? Where and how? 


oo 

R. E. H. STORY, of Story & Clark, Chicago, 

who has been spending part of his vacation on 
the shores of Long Island Sound with his family, 
reached New York on Tuesday and left for Michigan. 
He was due at his desk last Monday and Mr. Clark 
will now take his turn. Mr. Story believes in con- 
ducting the piano business on. strictly commercial 
rules, and is going to demonstrate that this can be 
done with a high-grade piano at least, The Story & 
Clark piano costs a great deal of money to build, for 
any article endowed with intrinsic value costs in- 
trinsic money to make, and these Story & Clark high- 
grade pianos are not going to be consigned to Tom, 
Dick and Harry, nor are they going to be sold on 
terms that make the payments more like phantoms 
than realities. Other firms must do as Story & Clark 
dor or there will be more trouble for the piano busi- 





representing millions of dollars, but they will not be | 


THE PROPER “AD.” 





VERY dealer should insert this advertisement in 
his local papers: 


NEW PIANOS OF ALL GRADES 


Easy PAYMENTS. ‘ 





On INSTALMENTS. 


The cheapest we handie, $250 ; 
“ mext grade, . . . . 300 
7 oa ” . . . . . 360 
be - ” . . . . . . . 460 
* 6 ” . . . ‘ . . . 500 


See Higher Grades of Uprights and Grands 
from $4500 to $2,000. 
Second-hand Pianos at All Prices. 


Uf you desire to learn why legitimate Pianos cannot be sold } 
at retail for less than $250, and that any sold below that price 
are without merit or value, ask by mail THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
19 Union Square, New York, the greatest musical paper in the 
world, and it will explain it to you without charge, if you send 
this advertisement in your letter. ; 











It is dignified ; it is novel; its contents must nec- 
essarily attract attention and be productive of 
inquiry. 

The name of the dealer can be inserted either at 
the top or bottom. 

We first published it some months ago, and those 
dealers who adopted it are continuing it. Try it. 





HE will of the late W. A. Webber was probated 
yesterday. The document gives everything un- 
reservedly to his wife. The value of the estate is 
estimated at about $25,000, The story of the funeral 
will be found elsewhere. 


oS 


TTO WISSNER is getting a great deal of adver- 
0 tising out of the Wissner piano being used at 
Brighton Beach this summer, which fact is shown by 
some recent grand sales he has made. 


a 


R. CHARLES H. BECHT, the well-known travel- 

ing piano salesman, has had a flattering offer 

from a large Chicago piano manufacturing company 
to travel in its interests, beginning this coming fall. 

o~, 

R, ROBT. L. LOUD, of Buffalo, who, as noted 

elsewhere, was in Boston and New York last 

week, consummated an arrangement while in Boston 

by which he will hereafter handle the Vose piano in 


Buffalo. 
=e 


ARDMAN, PECK & CO, paid yesterday $40,000 

to their creditors, the amount being the fourth 

instalment on their extension granted November, 

1898, on a basis of 100 cents on the dollar. The fifth 
and last payment will fall due in February, 1897. 


of 


66 ¥ HAVE had this piano in the house nine years,’ 
said an uptown man to a representative of THe 
MusicaL Courter a few evenings ago. The piano 
was in splendid condition. There was nothing wrong 
with it. Three daughters practiced on it daily, too. 
It was a Sohmer and a good one. 
o> 
OTHING new has transpired in the affairs of 
Gildemeester & Kroeger, Keller Brothers & 
Blight, A. D. Coe, Chase & Smith, Meuhlfeld & 
Haynes Piano Company, Smith & Nixon, &c., 
Adolph Meyer, of Omaha, except that Mr. Meyer is 
now stopping at the Southern Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 





Points 
To Consider. 
Patent Spring Washers. 
Perfect Pinning. 
The Roth & Engelhardt Actions 


are up to date in every particular. 
New machinery makes clean 
work, 


Roth & Engethardt, 


St. Johnsville, New York. 





ness of the future. 
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William A. Webber Interred. 
HE remains of Wm. A» Webber, whose sad death 
by drowning was graphically told by Wm. B. ‘ire, 
maine, of the Aolian Organ Company, in last week's 
Musica. Courier, were last Wedneéday taken to Meriden, 
accompanied by five Knights Templar, members of Colum- 
bian Commandery, No. 1, and Palestine Commandery, No. 
18, of New York. 

At the depot the six eeisies appointed from St. Elmo 
Commandery waited, and carried the casket to the hearse 
and escorted it to the Meriden House, where in a hand- 
some black casket the body lay. The plate on the casket 
bore this inscription: ‘‘ William A, Webber, Died July 18, 
1896."’ 

‘The casket was laden with many beautiful floral tokens 
received from friends in the trade and the societies of 
which Mr. Webber was a respected member. The burial 
service was conducted by Rev. Asher Anderson, who spoke 
feelingly of the deceased, and then followed the beautiful 
and impressive Knights Templar ritual for the dead. In 
full regalia the members of St. Elmo Commandery, who 
turned out in a body, stood with bared heads surrounding 
the casket of their dead brother. 

Nearly all the employés of the AZolian Company were 
present at the obsequies, and many of them showed deep 
emotion over the sad ending of their well-liked and kind- 
hearted associate. The AZolian factory closed at noon. 
Among the floral tributes were: Cross and crown, St. Elmo 
Commandery; passion cross of ivy leaves, Columbian 
Commandery, New York; standing harp and large wreath, 
associates of AZolian factory; bride roses and palm leaves, 
Meriden Wheel Club; lyre, Cosmopolitan Club. There 
was also a great mass of floweis received from individual 
friends. 

The remains were later taken to Medford, Mass., the 
birthplace of the deceased, where a service and burial were 
held. <A delegation from St. Elmo Commandery accom- 
panied the body and held a service at the grave. - 

At an adjourned meeting of the Alolian Organ Com- 
pany the following minute’in reference to Mr. Webber 
was adopted; 

Te tse’ Sectire of thi deep! th 
¥ e directors of this com 3 re 
sad accident which deprived the company of” the Of he ads ; 
tion and services of our late member, William A. Webber, 
of whom it may be said his warm heart and genial 
nature endeared him to everyone. To this company his 
long, faithful and valuable services have made his loss a 
heavy one. We desire to convey to his sorrowing widow 
our sad regrets and heartfelt sympathy in this her be- 
reavement, 





Current Chat and Changes. 


Henry Behning, of the Behning Piano Company, has 
returned from a plea.ure trip in the Catskills. 
** # 
It is reported that Hagen, Ruefer & Co. will move the 
piano factory back to New York from Peterboro, Vt. 
**s-*¢ 
A. 8, Duckett, of Burlington, Vt.. who has been in the 
music business for the last nineteen years, has opened new 
warerooms at 151 Main street, Burlington, Vt., with a 
full line of pianos and organs and musical merchandise. 
Mr. Duckett's ability as a salesman is unquestioned. 


** 


Mr. Henry Stultz, formerly of Stultz & Bauer, has started 
in business for himself on First avenue, between Forty-first 
and Forty-second streets. 

He is manufacturing pianos and anticipates coming in 
for a share of the trade which Stultz & Bauer had. 

** * 

A real estate mortgage for $3,500 is recorded against St. 

Burkley, Chillicothe, Ohio, 


A real estate mortgage for $1,000 is on record in Osh- 
kosh, Wis., against E, S, Wilson. 


Mitchell & Greenman is a new house in Marion, Ind. 
see 
A loss of $1,000 by fire was recently suffered by G. W. 
Reed, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
see 
A chattel mortgage for $1,240 is reported against Mal- 
colm Duffy, Taunton, Mass. 
eee 
Geo, W. Glasford, Lockport, N..¥., is reported as being 
in the hands of the sheriff. 
ses 8 
Chilter's music house, Pensacola, Fla., was injured by a 


cyclone last week. 
*ee 


W.8. Thompson & Co, have opened new warerooms in 
Reading, Pa. 


** 


Henry Spies, president of the Spies Piano Company, ac- 
companied by Augustus Baus, has been in Boston} and 


eidentally looking after some business. Nothing can keep 

Mr. Spies from attending to business. 
*e#e# 

Frank Parent reports that he will open new warerooms 

in Menominee, Mich. 


**# @ 


Frederick Schoeberle is a new dealer in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

**s 

It is rumored that a piano factory will be built and op- 
erated by Otto Berger, Sr., at Callicoon Depot, N. Y. 

** 

The Freyer & Bradley Music Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
has removed from 63 Peachtree street across the railroad 
to Whitehall street. 

ee 

J. F. Peck is reported as being in business in Silver Lake, 

N. Y. 


J. P. Scott has opened warerooms in Webster City, Ia. 
** * 

Ferdinand Mayer, of Charles & Mayer, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been arrested, charged with bastardy. Josephine Roth 
is the complainant. She is about to become a mother. 
Mayer, who claims he is innocent of the charge, is out on 
bail. 





The Autoharp. 


OME extensive alterations are being made in the 
front of the Autoharp Studio, at 28 East Twenty- 
third street. When completed it will have a modern plate 
glass front instead of the former dwelling house structure. 
In the meantime the business of the studio is being con- 
ducted in the rear rooms. 

Manager Wm. B. Wilson has placed Mr. Aldis J. Gery, 
the solo Autoharp player, in the following important enter- 
tainments in conjunction with Mr. Conrad Behrens and 
other artists : 

Hotel Kaaterskill, August 14; Elka Park Club House, 
August 15; Schoharie Mansion, August 16; St. Charles 
Hotel, Hunters, August 17. 

Mr. Rudolf Dolge returned from a three weeks’ West- 

ern trip on Monday last. He has been investigating the 
workings of the machines manufactured by the National 
Cash Register Company, of Dayton, Ohio, with the pros- 
pect of having them incorporated in the factory system of 
Dolgeville, in which Alfred Dolge & Son are interested, 
and also in their New York salesrooms on East Thirteenth 
street. 
Mr. Rudolf Dolge has taken a course of instruction in 
their school and pronounces this mechanical method of 
computing the transactions of the day, whether of cash or 
credit, receipts or disbursements, absolutely perfect, and 
further makes the unqualified statement that any business 
concern would be the more systematically conducted if 
this cash register was in operation with it. 





Affairs of Haines. 


UCH surprise will be occasioned by the news 
that Napoleon J. Haines, Sr., is at the home of his 
son, N. J. Haines, Jr. N. J., Jr., or ‘‘ John,” as he is best 
known, had not seen his father since the opening of the 
will of his mother until he saw him in Mount Kisco, N. Y. 
The state of his father’s health determined John to remove 
him to his own home, where Mr. Haines, Sr., is now. 
There is still family trouble for the aged ex-piano manu- 
facturer. His sons, William and Albert, have sued for an 
accounting under the will, and the matter will come up in 
court in a few days. 
All sorts of stories are told regarding Mr. Haines, Sr.’s, 
treatment by his sons, the blame being laid on both sides 
of the son faction by different parties. In the reopening 
of the will, which now will be done, it will be learned 
just how the administrators have disposed of Mrs. Haines, 


Sr.’s, property. 





In Town. 


MONG the trade visitors who have been in New 
York the past week and among those who called at 

the office of Tue Musicat Courter were : 
G. Wright Nicols, Sanders & Stayman, Baltimore, Md. 
Geo. J. Dowling, Boston, Mass. 
R. C, Hull, Brockport Piano Company, Brockport, N. Y. 
Chas. H. Becht, Brambach Piano Company, Dolgeville, 
N.,.v. 
Mr. Wilcox, Hume-Minor Company, Norfolk, Va. 
Mr, Waldo, Foster & Waldo, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Henry M. Chase, Chase & Smith, Syracuse, N. Y 
G. C. Heintzman, W. F. Heintzman, T. A. Egan, Heintz- 


Wilcox & White in Europe. 


M. J. KEELEY, of San Francisco, Cal., who 
has been looking after the interests of the Wilcox & 
White Organ Company, of Meriden, Conn., in London 
during the winter, was in Berlin on July 15, when he called 
at Tue Musicat Courter’s headquarters. He was on his 
way to Leipsic to visit Mr. E. Dienst, the German repre- 
sentative of thecompany. Mr. Keeley is jubilant over the 
success of the Symphony organs in Europe, and says that 
the American instruments are fast replacing those of for- 
eign manufacture. Trade is very promising in France and 
Switzerland with the Wilcox & White agents for the Sym- 
phony organs, where they are giving entire satisfaction. 
Mr. Keeley has also had many calls for their new piano 
attachment, and predicts a big sale for them. Trade gen- 
erally in France was quiet, due somewhat to the bicycle 
craze; still the dealers are all hopeful and look for good 
results this fall. 
Mr. Keeley visited Bayreuth, and while there told the 
representative of THe Musica, Courier that he had re- 
ceived orders for twenty-seven organs in Leipsic. 








Century Changes. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., August 1, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
M. SHUEY has sold his interest in the Cen- 
« tury Piano Company to C. O. Olson, of Chicago, 
who will represent the company in the wholesale trade. 

John Anderson, superintendent of the Anderson factory, 
succeeds Mr. Shuey as president and manager. 

The business has prospered under Mr, Shuey’s manage- 
ment, and his associates regret his withdrawal from the 
company. Yours truly, 

Century Piano Company. 





Luthomonographie. 


BALTIMORE, Md., July 25, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

In a recent search through a number of works treating on the 
violin the word “luthomonographie” occurs quite often as a 
reference. Could you explain the meaning of the word, as I have 
failed to find it in any English, French or German dictionary or en- 
cyclopedia ? Very respectfully yours, 

J. LEONARD HOFFMAN. 


UTHOMONOGRAPHIE is a work written by 
Prince Jousoupof under a nom de plume and pub- 
lished in Frankfort in 1856. The exact title is Lutho- 
monographie, Historique et Raisonnée,par un Amateur, 
It treats of the ancient makers of lutes and stringed in- 
struments of the violin class. 











OBITUARY. 











Col. William E. McArthur. 


OL. WM. E. McARTHUR, formerly attached 

to the Music Trade Review and latterly holding a 
Government position in Washington, D. C., died in that 
city July 29. Colonel McArthur was known to a host of 
music trade men throughout the country, and in his time 
was a newspaper man of ability. His demise was caused 
by prostration attributable to intense heat. 

Stella A. Sisson. 

Stella A. Sisson, wife of Charles T. Sisson, of the B. Shon- 
inger Company, died July 26 at Lake Bluff, Ill. 





Mrs. Mary Davenport. 

Mrs. Mary Davenport, mother of John I. Davenport, of 
Davenport & Treacy, died at her home in Stamford, Conn., 
last Wednesday, at the advanced age of eighty-three. Her 
death was due to paralysis. Mrs. Davenport was a benefi- 
ciary under the will of the eccentric millionaire, Richard 
Tighe, who was one of the queer characters of New York. 
The amount of money she received has not yet beem 
given out, but it is supposed to be eight shares out of 
the 200 shares into which Richard Tighe divided his prop- 
erty in his will. His estate figured up millions. 





—Mr. Herman Leiter, of Syracuse, is vacating at Saratoga. 











A Goop SALESMAN 


can sell almost any organ, but some 
require more effort than others. If 
you want the easiest selling style 
ever manufactured, try a WEAVER 
STYLE LEADER. five or six oc- 








man & Co., Toronto, Canada. 

Chas. Vaupel, Smith & Nixon, Louisville, Ky. 

A. L. Stewart, J. W. Martin & Brother, Rochester, 
N. Y. 


taves; Walnut or Oak. 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 








vicinity the past week enjoying a little vacation, and in- 


R. L, Loud, Buffalo, N. Y. 


YORK, PA. 
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BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
17 Beacon street, August 1, 1806. { 


HE weather seems to have made a mistake and 
skipped over the month of August, for the past two 
days have been as cool asearly autumn. 
The week has been quiet, but, as one manufacturer re- 
marked, no quieter than it always is at this time of the 


ear. 
y *s* * 


The business of the Vose & Sons Piano Company for 
the month of July is away ahead of that for the same month 
of last year. 

Mr. James W. Vose, who is a member of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, attended the reception in 
Faneuil Hall on Friday morning when the company was 
welcomed upon its return from England by the mayor 
of the city. 


#2 ## 

The Emerson Piano Company is in receipt of a letter 
from a Western man who writes : 

‘** lalways admired your pianos, I sold one to my older 
brother 24 years ago and it is a good one yet.” 

. *e# *# # 

Geo. H. Champlin & Co, have taken the agency of the 
Bourne piano for New England and will open their new 
warerooms on Boylston street, near Tremont, early in the 
week. They have taken a five year lease of the wareroom 
at 78 Boylston street on the ground floor, with two rooms 
on the floor above,and the Bourne will be sold as their 
leader. 

This arrangement will enable Mr. Charles Bourne to give 
more attention to the wholesale department of his busi- 
ness, although he will be at the new warerooms every 
afternoon. escee 

Mr. George J. Dowling arrived home on Wednesday on 
the steamer Columbian. 

Those who have seen him report that he is in the best 
of health, and that he enjoyed his trip abroad. 

e#eee# 

The meeting of the creditors of the Hallet & Davis Piano 
Company will not take place until the second week in 
August. 


see” | 


Mr. W. H. Poole, of the Poole Piano Company, leaves 
town on Monday fora flying trip West, going as far as 
Buffalo and making stops at several places upon his 
return journey. 

** * * : 

The new grand just completed by the Merrill Piano 
Company is on exhibition at their warerooms in Boylston 
street. It is a baby grand in a handsome mahogany case, 
making an attractive and elegant instrument. Those who 
have tried it pronounce the tone everything that can be 


Mert Pian 


HAS COME TO STAY. 











118 Boylston Street, 


am —_ BOSTON. 


Mr. C. C. Harvey is spending his vacation at the Isle 

of Shoals. 
see 

The new pipe organ which is now being erected at the 
New England Conservatory of Music has many new anil 
interesting features. It contains 2,182 pipes and is finished 
in quartered oak, the pipes visible from the auditorium be- 
ing of plain aluminum. It is a three manual organ, and 
both choir and swell organs are inclosed in separate boxes, 
a device which gives the organist opportunity to produce 
many charming effects of expression. The wind chests 
are made on the tubular pneumatic principle, a method 
which not only precludes the possibility of derangement 
from variations of temperature and weather, but gives a 
light touch and a wonderfully quick response, The action 
of both keys and stops is electric, the fluid being used not 
| as a motive power, but simply as a tratismitting medium, 
by whose agency the valves are controlled. Specifications 
are as follows: Great organ, 10 stops, 782 pipes ; swell or- 
gan, 12 stops, 964 pipes: choir organ, 6 stops, 366 pipes ; 
pedal organ, 4 stops. 120 pipes; total speaking stops, 82; 
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couplers, 12 ; mechanical accessories, 4 ; pedal movements, 








12; total stops, 60 ; total pipes, 2,182. 
*s 2 * 

Mr. Karl Fink, of New York, was in town on Tuesday. 
**s * * 

Others in town were: Mr. Robert L. Loud, Buffalo, 


N. Y.; Mr. F. J. Woodbury, Leominster, Mass.; Mr. Wm. 
J. Lefavour, Salem, Mass.; Mr. Otto Wessell, New York. 








Fishing? Welll! 
R. LOUIS BACH, of Kranich & Bach, left 


last week for an extended pleasure trip West. 
Mr. Bach has long had a desire to visit the great Yellow- 
stone Park, and accompanied by the two Misses Bach, his 
sisters, he is now taking that journey. He expects to re- 
main away about three weeks. 
Mr. Felix Kraemer is putting in a few weeks in the 
northern part of the State in pursuit of piscatorial enjoy- 
ment. He writes as follows under date of July % from 
the Thousand Island House, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. : 
“ Yesterday I had a big day’s fshing (ungelogen)—215 
pickerel, 58 black bass and a few small fish.” 
With such sport Mr. Kraemer should be happy. 





J. C. Henderson, formerly manager of the Schimmel & 








Nelson Company, Faribault, Minn., has been elected man- 
ager of the Ann Arbor Organ Company, Ann Arbor, Mich., 








and is now in charge. Mr. Henderson takes the place 
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vacated by Mr. Lew H. Clemeiut. 








OBITUARY. 


Johanna Friedrich Luther. 
(Translated from New York Sfaets Zeitung.) 

T the advanced age of almost go years, a genuine 
German, root and stock, Johann Friedrich Luther, a 
direct descendant of that miner Hans Luther, of Eisleben, 
in Thuringia, who was the father of the great Reformer 
Dr. Martin Luther, entered—on Sunday, August 2, shortly 
before midnight—into the eternal rest. The deceased was 
a genuine Luther from top to toe. He knew not the fear 
of man ; he was pious and God fearing, but also frank and 
free and merry in disposition. He was very fond of social 
gatherings, and in earlier days, before the weakness of 
old age and severe bodily suffering forbade it, he often saw 

a large circle of friends assembled around him. 
Johann Friedrich Luther was born November &, 1806, at 
Aszlaer, near Wetzlar, Germany. He learned the trade of 








JOHANN FRIEDRICH LUTHER. 


the cabinet maker, and became a piano and organ builder, 
He it was who built the first ‘‘ grand upright piano,” and 
founded here in New York a piano factory after his arrival 
in 1887. With his early New York fellow craftsmen, 
William Steinway and the elder Sohmer, he maintained an 
intimate friendship which only death dissolved. Treasures 
which moths and rust can corrupt, to use his own oft re- 
peated phrase, Johann Friedrich Luther never laid up, and 
hence he gave to his 10 children, of whom only three sur- 
vive him, an excellent education. 

The last years of his life he passed with his two widowed 
daughters, Mrs. Haeflin and Mrs. Storck ; his third living 
daughter, Mrs. Paul Philippson, is with her husband in 
Montevideo, in Uruguay. he above named and the de- 
ceased's only granddaughter, Miss Paula Haeflin, attended 
to the late departed with devoted love and constancy. 
Mr. Luther was one of the founders of the oldest German 
Freemason lodge in New York, Pythagoras Lodge, No. 1. 
His lodge brethren accompanied him to his last restin 
place, and on Tuesday (yesterday) evening a brief funera 
ceremony was held in the house of Mmes. Haeflin and 
Storck, No. 344 East Eighty-fifth street. 


Louis A. Grass. 

Mr. Louis A. Grass, the father of George N. Gress, of 
George Steck & Co., died on Thursday evening last in 
the sixty-sixth year of his age. The deceased held the 
distinction of being the oldest merchant tailor in New 
York city, and had his place of business at the corner of 


Chambers street and West Broadway for nezrly half a 
century. His clientage numbered from the old merchants 
of lower Broadway, and his reminiscences of many of the 
characters in the business history of New York, now passed 
away, was authentic and interesting. 

Mr. Grass was cremated at Fresh Pond. 
the original subscribers to this enterprise. 


He was one of 
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SILVER AND PIANOS. 
——_->-—-— 

t ; 1, 1806. 

Dear Musical Courier : na ree 
F the Eastern members of the piano trade wish to 
know something about the tendency of the West- 
ern dealers in small towns they had better come out 
here and make a trip through parts of Illinois and 
Iowa, asI just did, and hear the silver talk. Even St. 
Louis has a lot of silver piano men, and they are in 
dead earnest about it and are around all the time try- 
ing to make proselytes. Of course you find gold piano 
men too, but to me it was surprising to find silver 


piano men at all. wigpail 


Iecannot understand their arguments (the truth of 
it is they are not arguments, but merely assertions ; 
the people are’ not arguing at all; they are declaim- 
ing), but Ihave an argument of my own which I here- 
with submit in cold type and which I am prepared to 
defend, and hope that THe MusicaL Courter will 
give anyone who wishes it space to reply. 

eee 

Let us assume that silver has won the day and that 
Mr. Bryan and a silver House of Representatives are 
elected and that smooth sailing is then assured, as 
the Senate is already asilver body. Very well, let 
us assume this for the sake of this illustration. 

*_* * 

Jones & Co. have an extensive, solvent piano and 
organ business in a prosperous, large Western city, 
and very naturally have done a successful instalment 
business locally and through a half-dozen counties. 
The 58 cent silver is being coined, the 16 to 1 silver 
dollar, and ig in great circulation. Their instalment 
customers are coming in right along and paying 
their $10 a month payments with the 53 cent silver 
dollar, which Jones & Co. (who are silver men) are 
taking without a murmur. They are making several 
cash sales too and taking big blocks of silver dol- 
lars with 583 cents’ worth of intrinsic silver value, but 
they get rid of them too, for they send them down 
to the landlord to pay rent, and they pay off the 
salaries, and they also pack up 200 and send them by 
express to their New York piano manufacturer for 
one of his Style K mahogany which they must have 


at once, 
** * 


The New York piano manufacturer, however, 
writes back to Jones & Co. that according to London 
or foreign quotations of that day the price of silver 
in the market made the value of the silver in the 16 
to 1 dollar just 53 cents in gold in each, which was 
$106 for the 200 sent, and that if Jones & Co. will 
send 178 more, the same being worth in gold $94, 
which with the $106 made $200, they would send one 
of their Style K pianos. This is a private letter, be- 
cause the New York manufacturer does not propose 
to do anything illegal ; he knows that the bill passed 
by the silver people in Washington and signed by 
Bryan makes the 58 cent dollar a legal tender, which 
must be accepted as a dollar, and he therefore says in 
his regular business letter to Jones & Co.: ‘In answer 
to yours we wish to state that our Style K is now 
booked at $878, at which price we will ship. We have 
received your shipment of 200 silver dollars by ex- 
press. On the receipt of the other 178 silver dollars 
we will ship the Style K mahogany.” 

**#e 

There you are. Jones & Co. out West are getting 
in thousands of silver dollars from instalment pay- 
ments. Jones & Co. cannot kick, for they worked for 
Bryan:and voted for him, and predicted glorious 
times. They must give a receipt for $10 every time 
a payment is tendered to them ; their landlord must 
accept the silver because the law says it is legal 
tender, Jones & Co. go to the landlord and want a 
new maple floor put down, The charge of the car- 
penter is $75. The landlord says that the same sized 
floor one flight up, put down last year, was $40. All 
right, says the carpenter, but I got 100 cents’ worth 
of money then, Give me gold dollars and I'll do it 
for $40. The landlord says he has silver only and 
that Jones & Co. had just paid)the rent in silver dol- 
lars. “IfI go out and buy gold to pay you the $40 
it will cost me about $35 extra, and that will be the 
same thing, six one way, halfa dozen the other.” So 
he pays the carpenter $75 in silver dollars. ‘The 
lease is running out, and he notifies Jones & Co. that 
the rent after the first of such and such a month will 
be $250 a month instead of $125. 


*** * 


Now what can Jones & Co. do? Nothing at all. 


fifty-three cent dollars for it. They sell it for 600 
silver dollars, and all things are squared up; duf 
what becomes of their $30,000%instalment accounts due to 
them? They lose just one half.. And that is the 
whole silver story. The silver dollar enables every 
debtor in this country to pay his debts at fifty cents 
on the dollar compromise, and nevertheless claim 
that he.is an honest man. The Government compels 
or induces him to be dishonest, and that is the very 
reason that the whole creditor classes and all people 
who are free from debt are opposed to silver. There 
are also many debtors opposed to it because they are 
also creditors at the same time. 
** * 

Farmers who have mortgaged land ; storekeepers 
who have no assets ready to meet liabilities ; polit- 
ical adventurers; socialistic politicians (not the in- 
telligent socialistic philosopher who opposes plutoc- 
racy on scientific principles) ; Southern malcontents 
who are tired of playing secondary réles to their 
Northern political bedfellows ; professional office- 
seekers and ward politicians ; tramps and members 
of the criminal classes are all for silyer. They were 
all at one time for greenbacks. They are prepared 
to be for anything that promises spoils or the acquisi- 
tion of something for nothing. 

*_* * 

The piano illustration covers the ground, with this 
addition, that while all this agitationis in progress 
and before the election and after it, before the legis- 
lation has been submitted, passed, signed and trans- 
formed into law, all these people like those owing the 
$30,000 of instalments will hold off and not pay, for 
they will wait to learn whether they can get a chance 
to pay a debt of $100 with 100 pieces of silver worth 
$53. They are in just that much. 


** * 


Of course, the piano manufacturer will not advance 
the wages of the workmen in the factory. He will 
never tell the workman what he is getting for his 
pianos. And suppose after a while he does raise him ; 
it will only be by degrees, for he cannot afford to 
take any risks, as the result of the whole silver legis- 
lation will probably end in national repudiation, 
failure of life and fire insurance companies, of sav- 
ings banks and other banks, and will bring about such 
a@ panic-as was never known before. During such 
times pianos will neither be made nor sold. No use 
for pianos in such days. 


s_* * 


Besides this, we must not forget that foreign articles 
go into the making of pianos, such as veneers, the 
ingredients of varnish, cloths, pins, wire, &c., which 
must be paid in gold, which will advance the price 
even if workmen will be satisfied to take the 53 cent 
dollar for a dollar’s worth of labor. Labor cannot 
escape from the greatest of all the many degrada- 
tions by the legal introduction of this fraudulent piece 
of money. Some people have the erroneous idea of 
believing that the money is good because the Govern- 
ment is behind it. That’s all wrong. A Government 
is good because the money behind it is good. I am 
not a politician. But some time ago I quoted to you 
a list ot about 25 to 50 great economical writers 
whose books I had studied, beginning with Adam 
Smith and ending with Leroy-Boilieu, and I am only 
saying what these great men have taught mein various 
branches of economics. Legislation cannot create 
universal values. If America is going to legislate on 
the basis of America for Americans Europe will get 
all of our gold and hold it until we get ready to come 
off our ridiculous perch. A great big bulk of the 
voting population of this country is not American at 
all, and that’s the humorous side of the question. 
But now! am drifting into politics and shall stop. 
** * 
McKinley used an A. B. Chase piano. It is of Ohio 
make, and he knows all about the Norwalk factory. 
** * 
Out here in Chicago they are nearly all gold piano 
men. That means that they are nearly all solvent. 
** * 
Taking the alloy out of the present silver dollar say 
about 95 cents’ worth of pure silver would remain. 
If Bryan stood any chance of winning, together with’ 
a silver House, Wall Street would buy up all the silver 
dollars, melt them down to pure silver and get one 
dollar legal tender for each 58 cents’ worth. A man 
pays $100 for 100 of our present silver dollars, and 
gets 95 dollars of pure silver out of them. He buys 
$11 more of silver and the Government will coin for 


On the face of it he has made $89 clear profit. Ona 
thousand dollar transaction it is a face profit of $890. 
On a million dollar transaction it is a face profit of 
$890,000. Wall Street would then swamp the West 
and South with those silver dollars, and the fellows 
out here don’t see that. 

ene 

There is no doubt at all that the reduction of piano 

production will affect the status of the traveling man, 
The manufacturer will become more independent 
of the dealer and in a sense more independent of the 
traveling man, and the latter may as well know this. 
I do not refer here to those traveling men who are en- 
cyclopedias of trade knowledge, but to the ordinary 
traveler who is on the road merely to sell pianos. 

** * 


I walked into a piano store in one of those Western 
towns the other day, and saw 11 different makes 
represented. The 11 makes were really the products 
of four concerns, with different names upon them, 
One New York piano maker furnished four pianos, 
and each piano had a different name. One Chicago 
piano maker furnished five pianos, with three differ- 
ent names amongthem. That made seven different 
names from two factories, and two other factories 
furnished two names each. I asked the dealer how 
he could manage this o//a podrida, and he said it was 
not his choice, but he had to have various grades, 
and people did not appear to care any whose name 
was on a piano as long as he guaranteed it. 

‘** What do you mean by guarantee—a written war- 
ranty?” ‘‘Oh no,” he said ‘‘darn the written war- 
tanty ; we neveruse it. I mean the personal guaran- 
tee of the house. My word backed by my standing 
in the community.” 

Of course this is the typical case. The local dealer 
backs up this stuff with his own personal word, and 
the customer, who knows nothing at all about the 
subject, accepts the goods as good. 

** + 

There is only one way for piano manufacturers of 
better grade pianos to overcome what appears to be 
a dangerous obstacle, and that is to continue to make 
good pianos and place them properly and advertise 
them scientifically (if they know how), and. maintain 
their credits and reputations. That is the path to 
follow in order to neutralize the absurd conduct of 


many of the dealers. 
*** 


Can a firm originate, create another firm consisting 
virtually of its own members and then transfer to 
this new firm all its assets, and deliver a clean and 
clear title and let the liabilities and creditors take 
care of themselves? That has been done several 
times of late in the piano business, and I have been 
requested to ask THE MusicaL Courier what its 
views are on this novel business process.* 

*x** * 

There was a talk the other day in the Wellington 
Chapel between a number of piano men about the 
energy and vitality of some of the more advanced 
piano men, advanced in age, and I was surprised 
when I heard of Mr. Myron A. Decker's appearance 
and his health. He must have taken great care of 
himself to look so robust and, in fact, handsome. 
Other fine specimens are Mr. Charles Fischer, Mr. 
James W. Vose, Mr. D. H. Baldwin and Mr. W. W. 
Kimball. Mr. Geo, H. Chickering, who some years 
ago was not in the best of health, has been like @ 
youth for the past four or five years. 

The next set of piano men are all hovering around 
in the sixties, and require a separate paragraph, and 
one too long for me to indulgedn just at present. 

** * 
With your permission I return to you the following 
letter, with a request to publish it, with a few addi- 
tional lines of my own: 


Editor Musical Courier: 
Dear Sm—How is this for Texas? While coming from 
the country this evening in company with my employer 


WAXKAHACHIE, Tex., July 16, 1896, 





* This inquiry refers to the action of the Hobbie Music Company. 
of Roanoke, Va., and S. E. Clark & Co., of Detroit, Mich. We are 
not legally versed in these intricate questions. Virginia law and 
Michigan law may be different, and yet in each State provisions in 
the law probably exist that admit of certain changes from copart- 
nerships to stock companies or from stock companies or corporations 
to corporations; for how could these two concerns make such 
changes as are implied by these questions unless protected by the 
laws of their respective States. We know that the Hobbie Company 
acted strictly under legal advice, and Mr. Clark, of Detroit, cet 
tainly is too careful a man not to have acted similarly. And ye 
both transactions and transfers might prove defective if attacked 
by creditors determined to fight. It is always the determination of 
the creditor that affects such things most. If he does not care 10 








They finally send for that $200 piano and pay 878 





him for the $106 just 200 legal tender silver dollars. 


one else will bother with it.—EpITrors MUSICAL COURIER. 
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we stopped at a spring to give our horses water, and while 
so doing a man appeared upon the scene who turned out to 
be an organ agent from Alabama, who claims he sold in 
Alabama 568 organs in two years at retail. Just think of it 
—23 11-24 organs per month. If Mr. Poccet can find his 
equal on his travels would be glad to hear from him in fol- 
lowing issue of Tue Courter. Gentlemen, I think the or- 
gan agent above mentioned had a great big dream. 

Yours respectfully, W. W. B. 
Pianist with Arnold & Pettits, City Music Store, 

ss ala Waxahachie, Tex. 


I do not know that I can find this organ man’s equal, 


-put I really see nothing very remarkable about it. 


People who are not active in the organ business can 
form no idea of the amount of business done in it in 
normal times and how many organs are sold even 
now. Organ manufacturers are not going to say 
much about it, and I remember the editor of THE 
MusicaL Courier telling me once in his own office 
that an organ manufacturer once requested him not 
to say anything about the organ business, but to keep 


it “dark.” oss 


But the letter reminds me of a story about Albert 
Weber, Sr., of whom it was said that he usually in re- 
ply to the query “How's business?” replied ‘‘ Sold 
two grands before breakfast this morning.” I know 
a traveling man in whose company I used to drift on 
the road in former years who told me that he took 
orders for 800 pianos—very high grade—in one round 
trip to the Pacific. The wholesale price averaged 
about $400. If I had at that time owned enough 
ground to be buried in I should have dropped dead 
when he told me. 

At another time I came across a piano man who 
showed me his traveling record, andit was as follows 
on the book as entered by him : 

Left New York Monday afternoon 4:30. 





Betihe Tanta GnbE 60s ccvavenecbes <antoes 60 dc cctddeccossccceneguoes 2 
Cleveland Wednesday forenoon sold..............ccsesesecteceeces 36 
Toledo Wednesday afternoon Sold.,..........cceeseeseseeeeceeseces uw 
On the train to Detroit sold conductor.............ccceeceeceeeeeees 1 
PIE ORM i. isk iedbb dil dc cdtidvedevctedéive ooo @ 
At the Depot sold Engineer . so J 
GEO PEIGRY BONE so coscocconcchee. cco csonssebdecsconsicoonased 27 
ee es SIE... ococcnnes coceceunageseebhbeesensaneeatnt 1 
ee SEES GRCUNEEED GENE ccccccccccccecocccgqubaeseusnabeeseeceesdseoe 39 
St. Louis Sunday sold in various breweries. ..............6.+.e0008 3 


St. Louis Monday sent home for money by telegraph. 

St. Louis Tuesday firm wired “ Impossible, collect yourself.” 

Indianapolis Wednesday, collected $25 on account former order 
cancelled. 

Detroit, Thursday, collected $85 on account, half of former order 
cancelled. 

Toledo, Friday, collected $25 on account, whole order cancelled. 

Cleveland, Friday, P.M. No money, order cancelled. 

Buffalo, Saturday, collected $5 on account, order cancelled. 

Home, Sunday. 

Home Monday, but didn’t show up. Went tothe baseball game, 
and met the old man with a lady friend. Wasn't bounced. 


**# # 


Yes, this Texas pianist should have traveled, as I 
have, among piano men and dealers to learn of wonders. 
Iremember some years ago an event (as it was told 
to me) which I could not guarantee, however. A 
piano man was sent by his house to a rich farmer 
(this was in Pennsylvania, where all farmers are 
rich) to sell a large upright piano. The farmer had 
two daughters, both single, and a son who was not 
married but lived at home. The piano man arrived 
in the evening and was put to bed with the son, but 
there was only a very thin partition wall between his 
toom and the room the two girls oceupied. The 
piano man found this out accidentally as he got into 
bed, by striking the partition board, which had a 
muslin cover and wall paper over it. But the thing 
was so thin that you could hear the girls in the next 
Toom breathe. 

So he made up his mind to talk pianos real loud to 
the boy, so as to get the girls excited, and he started 
im. The boy couldn't make out why the piano man 
hollered so terribly loud, but he screamed out : *‘ Tri- 
chord, overstrung, double-veneered, warranted, fine 
tone, delicious touch, testimonial by everybody, &c., 
&c.,” until he got hoarse. “What's that snoring?” 
he all at once asked. ‘‘ Oh,” said the boy, “them’s 
my twin sisters asleep.” ‘Could they go to sleep so 
quickly with all this speech I was making?” “Oh 
they were born deaf, and you could shoot off a can- 
non and they wouldn't hear it.” And they were gold 
string pianos, too, the man was trying to sell. 

Yours, M. T. Poccer. 








E are prepared to pay spot cash for pianos in 

any amount from $1,000 to $15,000. Nothing 

but genuine bargains will be considered. Corre- 
spondence strictly confidential. Address Western 
, care of THE MusicaL Courier, New York. 











CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 

226 Wabash Avenue, August 1, 1806. { 
HERE was published in last Sunday’s Zribwne 
an account of the new building which it is intended 
to erect on Michigan avenue just north of Jackson street, 
on the site of the old Leroy Paine livery stable. This is 
the scheme which Mr. Charles C. Curtiss has been con- 
nected with and been working at ever since he dissolved 

his connection with the Manufacturers Piano Company. 

It ‘s proposed to have two music halls, both on the first 
floor, one to hold 2,500 people, the other of a capacity of 
1,000. ‘The remainder of the building will be specially 
adapted for musicians’ studios. 

Mr. Curtiss says that he has already made a contract 
with the Chicago Orchestral Association for the larger hall 
for its permanent home, and it is intended to have it ready 
for the season of '97-8. 

ses 


There is scarcely a thing to say that would be interesting 
to the trade. There have been no developments in the 
cases of the Hallet & Davis Company, the Schaeffer Piano 
Company, nor in the Estey & Camp concern, Mr. May- 
nard is still confident of an early resumption. Mr. Rice 
reports the completion of their invoice, which proved to 
be more favorable than was anticipated, and in the Estey 
& Camp case General Estey says that nothing has been 
done in the way of appointing a manager and at the same 
time remarking that he was still here. 

There have been no more failures, so far as can be learned, 
except a small assignment out in Centralia, Wash., by 
Messrs. M. E. & I. S. Turner, and the Turner & Dickinson 
failure in this city. .This latter concern manufactured 
cast iron plates and cannot affect the trade to any extent. 


*e#e# 


Smith & Barnes. 


Both Mr. Smith and Mr. Barnes are at home, though not 
on account of a pressure of business. ‘The factory is run- 
ning, some orders are being received and pianos are still 
being shipped, and many more could be sent out if the 
concern chose to do so. They are both conservative men 
and mean to be right in it and ready for the trade when- 
ever the reaction takes place. They have finally concluded 
to adopt a mandolin attachment in order to please cus- 
tomers and meet competition, and while about it they pro- 
pose to have as many different effects as any concern. 


A Change of Ownership. 


The Hollenberg Music Company, of Little Rock, Ark., 
as is well known, had among its stockholders some mem.- | 


bers of the Boston Hallet & Davis Piano Company. The 
stock so held has now been bought by Mr. E. S. Conway, 
of the W. W. Kimball Company. This, of course, ends 
all connection with the exception that the Hollenberg 
Music Company may still remain representatives of the 
Hallet & Davis piano, if its manufacture is continued. 
Mr. F. B. T. Hollenberg was in Chicago this week. He 
says the Hollenberg Music Company is in excellent shape. 


The Olson & Comstock Change. 


There was not enough business for all the parties in- 
terested in this concern and Mr. Comstock withdrew from 
any active participation, but still retains a vested interest. 
Mr. Otto Olson will run the business with the aid of his 
tather, and there is no reason why he should not be suc- 
cessful. He is popular and a good business man, and his 








father is an able mechanic and an experienced factory 
superintendent. 


Lyon & Hraty's New Catatocug or OLp VIOLINS AND 
HIsToricaL SKETCHES. 

Perhaps the most valuable and interesting catalogue 
ever issued by any house in the music trade has just been 
put out by Lyon & Healy. While it is essentially a cata- 
logue of their large collection of old violins, its scope is much 
broader than that of a catalogue, for, in addition to, and 
preceding the descriptive matter proper, is a historical 
sketch of the violin and its master makers from its incep- 
tion to the present time, of which Mr. Freeman, their 
violin expert, is the author, which, in many respects, is 
the most comprehensive and valuable treatise on the sub- 
ject in the English language. 

The work is illustrated by upward of 100 facsimile repro- 
ductions of the labels used by the old masters. Another 
feature of utility to every player and student is the list of 
music for one and two violins, violin and piano, violin and 
organ, violin and ‘cello, three violins, four violins, trios 
and quartets and other miscellaneous arrangements, all of 
the original editions with origina] markings. 

Literature on the subject of the violin is so meagre and 
so unaccessible to the vast majority of those interested 
that this work, consisting of 272 pages, will find universal 
appreciation for its literary merit alone— while to the 
teacher it is a reference book sans pareil. To the pros- 
pective purchaser of the violin it is of the greatest value, 
and primarily it is written for him, to give him correct in- 
formation, and enable him to better judge between the 
good and the bad, the genuine and the spurious, and the 
points of difference between the work of the great master 
workmen of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and their followers. 


The Root Concert Fiasco. 

The Root Monument Association was unfortunate in the 
selection of a day for the monster concerts, The Fourth of 
July had too many counter attractions, the result being a 
loss instead of a profit, as was anticipated. 
stood that Mr. Wm. S. Tomlins was paid the sum of $3,000 
for his services. It was the impression of the music trade 
that the participants were to give their services for the 
good of the cause, but this seems not to have been the 
case. The matter has not been abandoned by any means, 
and we hope to see a monument erected to the memory of 
the late George F. Root. 


Bought Out His Partner. 

Mr. William Straube has purchased the interest of 
Mr. W. W. Van Matre in the concern known under the 
title of Van Matre & Straube and will continue the busi- 
ness under his own name, Wm. Straube. Mr. Van Matre 
has an interest in an excursion steamboat and a park near 
South Bend, Ind., which will claim his attention for the 
present. 

Another Change. 

Mr. Julius N. Brown has disposed of his interest in the 
Colby Piano Company, of Erie, Pa., and has acquired an 
interest in the Burdett Piano Company, of Erie, Pa. This 
interest consists of the stock of Mr. George A. Webb, the 
former secretary of the Burdett Piano Company. Mr. 
Brown has not yet determined whether he will retain Chi- 
cago headquarters or remove to Erie. 


Personals. 

Mr, James M. Hawxhurst is out in Michigan for a short 
trip and will return on Tuesday. He then goes East for 
his usual summer vacation. 

Mr, E. H. Story has returned from the East, but is still 
on pleasure bent, as the time which he had allotted for 
recreation does not expire until next week. 





Mrs. E. A. Ross is the successor of Mrs. M. S. Burnette 
with the Estey Organ Company in Woonsocket, R. I. 
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Herman A. Braumuller, son of Otto Bratmuller, of the 
Braumuller Company, is now in New York, having 
completed his Western trip. 

** * 

William Tonk & Brother have secured judgment for 

$445.88 against E. A. Osborne. 








PACTORIES. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO, 

GILBERT AVENUE, CINCINATL 
‘THE ELLINGTON PIANO, 

BAYMILLER AND POPLAR STS., CINCINNATT 
‘THE VALLEY GEM PIANO, 

BAYMILLER ST., CINCINNATI. 


THE HAMILTON ORGAN, 
HENRY STREET, CHICAGO. 





CATALOGUES PURNESHED UPON APPLICATION. 
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Stringed Instruments at Berlin's 
Exposition. 





By Arruur M. Ape. 


BERLIN, June 11, 1896. 
HE piano exhibit, dbout which it is not my allotted 
task to write, is by far the most important part of the 
musical instrument department. ‘hose accustomed to see- 
ing the exhibits at great international exhibitions will be 
disappointed in the collection of other instruments. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that this is not an inter- 
national exposition. It is not even a national one. It is 
merely a local affair for the city of Berlin. Therefore, com 
parisons with the Chicago fair, such as I have frequently 
heard, are quite out of place. The main building as a 
whole is a marvel when we consider that here is repre- 
sented the handicraft of one city only. 

Sever local violin makers have instruments on exhibi- 
tion. Several of Berlin's best-known firms are not rep- 
resented at all, strange to say, notably Hammig, Friedel 
and Liidemann. 

Oswald Mickel has the largest exhibit of string instru- 
ments. In one case he has a fine quartet of Stradivarius 
model; also a miniature violin, about 5 inches long, of 
exquisite workmanship and perfect to the smallest detail. 
In another case are eight violins modeled after different 
Italian masters. Four are copied after Stradivarius and 
they were made in 1872, '73, '04 and 95. One Maggini 
and one Amati model are labeled 1896. A fine instrument 
is copied from a Joseph Guarnerius in August Wilhelmj's 
possession. Another Stradivarius model, unvarnished 
and with the top off, shows good workmanship. Méickel’s 
varnish is poor, however. It is of a dull red color, and 
does not bring out the qualities and beauties of the wood. 

In a third case is a violin modeled after Lupot, that 
looks old and much used; also a ‘cello with a well-carved 
lion’s head. In this case is shown also a remarkable illus- 
tration of the repairer’s art. An old Italian violin was 
brought to Mickel a couple of years ago in a very dilapi- 
dated condition. Photographs show the state it was then 
in. The top looked like a crazy quilt. As it had been 
badly repaired it was taken to pieces aud properly glued 
together again. When the different pieces of wood in the 
top had been taken apart, it was actually in shreds, as the 
photograph shows. After using all of the wood that could 
be used in putting it together again, it was necessary to 
add 182 new pieces to restore it completely. The old scroll 
was fitted onto a new neck and the instrument was again 
in shape to be played on, The violin now looks like a 
well preserved old instrument and is said to sound finely. 
It belongs to a Russian Concertmeister. This is a remark- 
able piece of workmanship. 

Ludwig Neuner is represented with an exhibit of four 
violins, two violas and two ’cellos, all quite new. The 
workmanship is good but not remarkable. The violas are 
very large; they are properly more viola altas, or Ritter 
violas, than ordinary violas. 

Carl Schulze exhibits eight new violins, Strad models 
mostly, one viola and one ‘cello. Algo a violin with 
rounded edges, flat at the sides and arched in the middle. 

Franz Giinther shows six violins which resemble each 
other very closely. He uses a dull lemon-yellow varnish 
with a reddish tint. In this case are also two 'cellos and 
an assortment of bows and various parts of violins. 

Joseph Hornsteiner has exhibited two violins fully 








finished (Strad models), one finished as to workmanship 
but unvernished, and one unfinished, showing inside. Also 
a ‘cello and a viola and numerous bows. Hornsteiner’s 
instruments show excellent workmanship and good var- 
nish. His exhibit is deserving of much praise. 

Ernst Kessler displays four violins and two fine-looking 
*cellos. 

R. Effner is the only man who has exhibited a double 
bass, and a splendid looking instrument it is. It has al- 
ready been sold to a member of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Effner shows further a string quartet and various 
parts of violins. This is a good collection. 

None of the owners of these instruments were present 
at the time I examined them, so I could not try any of 
them. A few cases stand empty yet, indicating that the 
exhibit is not yet complete. In fact, the exposition as a 
whole is yet far from being finished. 

An interesting novelty is exhibited by Otto Heinrichs. 
This is an instrument called Schlossvioline, which means 
lap violin. It isa combination of a violinandzither. The 
body of the instrument is like a violin, but the neck is much 
broader than a violin neck and is fitted with frets like a 
zither. A flat metal head takes the place of a scroll, on 
which the strings are fastened on pegs as on a zither. 
Four strings are used as on the violin, only the G string 
is on the right side and the E on the left side of finger- 
board. When played it is held in the lap—hence the 
name, lap violin—with the neck resting ona table. The 
bow used is somewhat heavier and shorter than the ordi- 
nary violin bow. The instrument is, of course, much 
easier than the violin, and it has a much better, fuller tone 
than the bow zither. It is an instrument for amateurs 
principally. 

On exhikition are five violins—they are of the same size 
as the ordinary violin—two violas and an instrument con- 
siderably larger than a viola, and yet too small to be 
called a ‘cello. 

The best general assortment of orchestral instruments 
of all kinds is that of C. W. Moritz. He has a splendid 
exhibit of brass and woodwind instruments and drums; 
also violins and a 'cello. 

A good collection of brass instruments only is dis- 
played by C. F. Zelschue Sékne. Here are some beautiful 
specimens. 

A very interesting assortment of drums is that of Hein- 
rich Meisner. Here are drums of all sizes and kinds. 
Especly nialoticeable are some very old models with long 
barrels similar to our drums of the War of the Revolution. 
One of these dates back as far a& 1668, the time of the 
great Kurfiirst; another dates from the time of Frederick 
the Great, and yet another from the time of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Wax figures are exhibited playing on these 
drums, clothed in the uniforms of their respective times. 

Another larger but less interesting exhibit of drums is 
by K. Heilbrunn. Cocchi, Bachigalupo and Graffigna are 
represented with a monster orchestrion which won prizes 
at Chicago in '93 and at Antwerp in ‘94. 

Another big orchestrion, for sale at 6,000 marks, is ex- 
hibited by A. Leuk. 

The air is rendered hideous every few minutes by the 
shrieking of orchestrions, wailing of music boxes and 
pounding of electric pianos. 

Of all the instruments that are shown off systematically 
the most interesting is the Janko piano, as played upon by 
Prof. Richard Hausmann. I do not envy him his task. 
Right next to his instrument is an electric crank piano 


that begins to grind away as soon as the Janko is silent 
for a moment. 

I was much interested in the Egyptian band in the 
special Exposition Cairo. I was not aware that the land 
of the Pharaohs could produce among its dusky inhabitants 
musicians who could play so well. I marveled all the 
more at this after witnessing a performance in the Arena 
by the Arab caravans and listening to the hideous noises 
that they consider music. Those fellows in the Khedive’s 
band play like real musicians, with true intonation, good 
rhythm and intelligenee. To be sure their programs are 
rather light in character. It is universally admitted that 
this special Exposition Cairo is far ahead of any Oriental 
display ever yet exhibited at any European or American 
world’s fair. 

Here we can wander through the streets of the old 
Egyptian capital, gaze upon the immense pyramids, stroll 
among the ruins of gigantic temples, take a view of the 
beautiful Nile, and visit the burial places of the Pharaohs, 


all for 12% cents. For the same price we can study scenes _ 


from life in the desert as performed by 500 Arabs with 
their wives and children and horses and camels. 
A trip to Cairo is well worth while. 





Mr. Parsons Returns from Europe. 
R. CHARLES H. PARSONS, president of the 
Needham Pianoand Organ Company, returned from 
his‘European trip on the steamer Paris on Saturday morn- 
ing last. The return trip was a stormy one, and much 
disagreeable weather was experienced. Mr. Parsons is 
congratulating himself now on being a first-class sailor, 
and he enjoyed the passage in spite of the wind and waves, 
In the past his physical disabilities have predominated, 
with the attending unpleasantness, and European trips 
have been forced expeditions rather than agreeable epi- 
sodes in his annual curriculum. 

‘* The change is decidedly for the better, and my summer 
vacations abroad will in the future be anticipated with 
pleasure instead of dread, as heretofore," said Mr. Parsons, 

One of the special reasons for going to Europe at this 
time was that Mr. Parsons desired to visit the Second 
Annual Exhibition of the Music Trades, held in Agricul- 
tural Halil, London, and in which the Needham Piano and 
Organ Company had a notable exhibit, consisting of a 
specially constructed organ, which for elaborate design 
and carving eclipsed anything which had ever been sub- 
mitted to the inspection of the British public, and the 
other was an organ manufactured by the Needham Organ 
Company in the year 1846. 

If there was any doubt in the minds of the people re- 
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The M. Steinert & Sons Co., the 
great New England firm of piano 
ealers, has recently taken the 
BRAUMULLER PIANO for its exten- 
sive territory. 


The Jesse French Piano and Or- 
gam Co., the great Southwestern 
piano house has sold the BRAuU- 
MULLER PIANO for years and rec- 
ommends them. What is satisfac- 
tory to such leading concerns should 
be to any dealer. Call on us and 
examine the 


BRAUMULLER, 


402-410 West 14th Street, 
New York City. 
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PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and” ; 
Practice Clavier are found, 
only in the “Crown” Pianos. 
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ORGANS. 


The Most Modern and Salable 
Reed Organs now on the 
market. 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. PP. BENT. 





COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
AND SANGAMON STREET, 
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garding the progress made by the American organ manu- 
facturers during the past fifty years this exhibition would 
dispel it. 

The business prospects on the other side were excellent 
and based upon good substantial reasons. ‘The business 
during the past year has been very good. Although there 
have been many failures among small dealers, they have 
not been of magnitude sufficient to influence the general 
tenor of trade, and there seems to be nothing now in the 
way of a continuation of this same trade, with indication 
of a slight improvement. 

Mr. Parsons is naturally greatly interested in the polit- 
ical situation, and predicts more prosperous times for the 





American trade under a change of administration, which, 
he is hoping for this fall. 

The Hon, Bourke Cockran was a passenger aboard the 
Paris, and was besieged by numberless newspaper men 


down the bay. ‘' Although I was standing very near Mr. 
Cockran,”’ said Mr. Parsons, “‘ they did not solicit an inter- 
view with me, which was exceedingly disappointing, for I 
had several things to say, particularly on the many admir- 
able features of the Needham pianos and organs, which 
would have been of great interest to the public. 

‘* But then they didn’t seem to recognize me. I suppose 
on account of European changes in my general appearance. 
You just come around in a couple of a will you? I 





am awfully busy now getting these orders in shape for 
the factory and picking up odds and ends which have ae- 
cumulated during my absence ;"’ and Mr. Parsons plunged 
into work again. 


—Fred. W. Stieff is vice-president of the Committee of Seventy 
recently appointed by the gold Democrats of Maryland at Bailti- 
more 








STANOARD ACTION CO. 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 














STRICH & ZEIDLER., ..... 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 





PLANOS. . 


134th Gtreet and Breok Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 


" THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS aI A Wows IN EVERY RESPECT. 


—wtt+-—-APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*—?>te— 


Nos. 34 & 3S UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 

















DO YOU SING Soprano, Aito, 


Tenor or Bass? 





Whatever your voice, ALL music written, for whatever range, is 
exactly suited to it, Played as Written, by use of the 


"a" Thie NORRIS & HYD 
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SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 









PHENO. 


wr FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 2249-2261 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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Manufacturers of High Grade 


— ORGANS, 


NOS = 


LP 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, 
President. 


E. A. COLE, 
Secretary. 
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Our 


is one of the largest and most completely | 45 be obtained at retail of our es 


Our Factory 


equipped in the world, and our facilities 
are unsurpassed. 


UNION 


36 East lath St, soos. New York Gity. 
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Sole Agente ‘U, 8. A.: 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., New York. 
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EUPHONIBA. 
Self-Playing 


Harmonica, 


Can be bandied by 
without 






., ori previews knowledge on 
F y the subject. 
ME aay wld al wie aman 
with the Trade ’ ’ tid : 
Leipziger Musikwerke 
solicited. NWEW YORK. ~~: tenita,”” 
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instruments 





COVERED STRINGS. 


Also reliable tested 
Strings. Warranted 


and durability, all 
my own production. 
Also Genuine Italian Strings. 
MANUFACTURER OF STRINGS: 
F. JUHLING, 
Dresden, Germany. 








*Eufonia”’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
of its peculiar construction. 


The “Eufonia” ay has a 
that reason grows to te the | prls’an other ergake 









WHt.* NOT BUY..... 
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LEIP: 
Priedcich- Listrasse 11. 








Established in 18498. 


EMERSON 


PIAN@S. 


Finest Tone, Best Work and Material. 
60,000 MADE AND IN USE. 





Prices Moderate and Terms Reasonable. 
Every Instrument Fully Warranted. 
WLUBTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 
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‘playing Fo i all Zi Zither haters should erod to ba for cur 116 Boyiaton Street, Boston. 
JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Siicasest MILLER ORGAN co.,' 92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
(372) BOHEMIA. | Pies mestionthinpapen LEBANON, PA, 215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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BANOS 


LIVE WORKING Peat bh ob WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield 


amply repaid by a Aine = gp mob vm 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,? °e8srs7"FF" 


Warerooms : 601 Washington St., Boston ; 98 Fifth rm, ’ we York ; 


262 and 264 Wabash Ave.; Chicago, Tu, 





CHASE BAUS. PHANG UO, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Grand and Upright: Pianos. 





MUSKEGON, MICH. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, ill. 
Ali mail should be sont te the affhes. 
Send for Catalegus————_in 








os. 
Nos, 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicage, lil. 








SMITH & BARNES PIANO Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGET FIANOSB. 
FACTORY; 


4171 OLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
Sunp ror Our New Caratocus, 














The. SINGER, |pease-rianoco. 


316 te 322 West 43rd Street, 
THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE, 





aS aiid oe NAV TORE. 
THE SINGER PIANO 00. Ne. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
na5 Wabash Avense,  OMIOAGO, CEEICAGO. 








The World's Columbian Exposition. 
V. F. CERVENY & SONS, 


Kéniggratz, Bohemia. Kiew, Russia. 


AWARD: 

For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 
manship. 

Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Corsopran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 








THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Masse. 
* NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
= 10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 





The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Mannfactored by C. F. Martin & Co. 1895. 
WO CONMECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 
pm eS ne Re ey ee 2 tg men 5 


used °Y, all first Professors 
r and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 


MapDameE DE GONI, MR. pat 8 —’ Mr. 8. De La COV 
Mr. J. P, COUPA, Mr. RRER Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


Mr, H. WORRELL, Mk N. J. LEPEOWSE!I, 
Mra. N. W. GOULD, Mr LUIST. ROMERO; 
ont pang ethene, but we deem it Unnecessary to do so, as the blic is well aware of the superior 
¢ MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tr to imitate them, not only here in 
the Un United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior atid unreliebie guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Ete, 


WEGMAN & CO, 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Fre full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 

dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, IN. Y- 








——THE— 


MAJESTIC PIANO: 


A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 


" THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO., 


Lincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, Eaet 132d and 133d Streets, 
Nave TOR z.. 




















profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
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ay CATALOGUES carion, 


HLEMNER GC? 


~OGUES UPON 22 «, 





STECK 


The independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use, 


® PIANO, 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MANuFACTURERS, 











Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. | 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerty 144 Exvizasetn Street.) 


WASLE & CO., =~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER 8T., Naw DWOoR =z... 


COR. MOTT S&ST., 


G. CHEVREL, 


and Maker Artistic Mi 











Gotp Mrpal, Paris ExrPosrrion, 1988 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANO®. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


tor U: 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 48° £° " 4 eo ee Wa DAs VE  oHicAae. EY TORK: 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & 60, 


te a OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY. CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Before You Buy a 
BOEHM FLUTE 


Ask for the price list of 


G. ULLMANN, in ADORF (Germany). 
Own ‘manufacture. 


Boston, Mass. pitch, easy speaking a Sronen 











STUART PIANOS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


4. H. STUART & C0, 


107 W. Canton St., 











This Space is Reserved 


FOR 


F. M. GEIDEL, 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. Pianos. 


Warereems and Factory, 202-298 | ith Ave. and 660 West 29th &t., 


NEW “YY OFtEx. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


99,000 MANUFACTURED. 

















World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS : 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR wwim ORGAN 


THE LEBMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


Mere sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 
Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


HE. LBeR & CoO... Easton, Pa. 








CMCORPORATES (8695 





PACTORY & OFFICE 


(OT" B PEACH STS 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
150-161 E. 126th St., New Yerk. 


Warerooms: 





Sensational Novelty! 


““ CHORDEPHON.”’ 
A PRS AMIE AL SF STEERS, wid 


able metal eS with 
clock work which also can be as driving power for child- 
&c. Theonly eye ge al 
o! 


Concert Zither in sweetness perfect rendering of 
sentimental as well as lively music, ices correct and 
smooth music, unlike the various “ Accord Zithers,” where 
accords and are port se y and successively. 
Vibrations of th by &@ most i 
‘Roope in tune G0 Well as o piano. 
Ta snest aatutrics. 


CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan. 






interc! 
crank or with a 





ily equaling the 








Zithern, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 





Chicago, ia . Colanbien Exposition, 


HIGHEST AW, 
JOHN FRIEDRICH & Bro., 


Viouw Maxers & RePaiRers 


importers and GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, Bows, Cases, ITALIAN STRINGS, &C. 


lor Violins, Violas 
a Uicloneclice. 


Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


Cooper Institute, NEW YORK, 








LINDEMAN PIANOS, 


Warerooms: 116 W. 125th St. 


147th St. and Brooke Ave. 
NEW YORK. 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 





FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


MmOomwsesTsIH WW. TF. 





TEE ANDERSON PIANO. 


~—MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO.., 
Warereome : 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factery: 1026 to 1036 Dunning Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEW WATER MOTORS. 


For Organs, 4 tiotions. Sewing Machines and all 
mechanica rk. Give more satisfaction than 
any ever ty on the market before. Perfect in 
work, strong and durable. 


No. 1, $5 00. No. 2, $10.00, No 3, $15.00. 
DISCOUNT TO DEALERS, 
BOLGIANO WATER MOTOR CO., 
21 East Lombard &t., Baltimore, Md. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


4 High Grade Piane, equal to any ! 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


I" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 








THE RUSSELL PIANO CO., 











Succeeding Stark & Strack Piane Ce., 
«« The Removed te 
Highest | 249 & 251 S, Jefferson St. 
Te. CHICAGO, ILL. 








R. W. Tanner & Son M%-Se 


MANUFACTURE 


Dolgeville, N. ¥. 


ADAM SOHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 40@ West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
8:76 «WEST MADISON ST., 
OBIOCAGO, ITT. 








DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES = a=» 


PIANO HAROWARE, 


Avenue D and Lith Street, 
. NEW YORK. 





THE BLASIUS PIANO Co. 











Washburn 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, 


Awarded the Difloma D'Honneur and Gold 


Zithers, 


Medai at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lyon & Healy, 


CHICAGO. 








tai Piano Actions. 





STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


184th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 





INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. 


FRANCIS CONNOR, *<s.< 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 


134th St. and Trinity Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY, 


WARE2OOmS: 4 East 42D STREET. 








THE NEW PATENTED 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found -nly in the “CROWN ” Pianos. 
IF GIVE YOU, with a perfect Piano and with- 
out ag et a Darul ith the instrument itself, 
THE wee TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZivHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITA R, 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIr K without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desi 

GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 


OLD VIOLINS 
Splendidly Imitated, 


/. E., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD wood, 









bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuige old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 


—_ thee = Gu 
be had from 
dusters of standing. 


WUNDERLICH & C0. 


Manufacturers of Musical 
Instruments and Strings, 
EUBABRUNN-Marhneukirchen |. 
Sachsen, Germany. 










Cor, Washington B d & 8 
CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 
Grand, Square 


KRANICH & BAC and Upright 


»»» PIANOS... 


hest Award at the United States Cen- 


Received H 
tennia! Ex ition, 1876, and are admitted to be the most 
ts of the Guaranteed for 


ments 0 ¥ 
adh ag = pln ga oa urnished on applica 


Ste, 








Warerooms, “a! E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 288 to 245 E, 23d St., New York, 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Bet:ween 22d and 234 Sts., NEW YORK. 


[fie Capen Pianos. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE BROCKPORT 
PIANO MFG. CO. 


BROCK PORT, N. Y. 








The most 
perfect 
mechanically 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 
with 
A exchange- 

i = able long 

=== rn note, is the 

“ KALOPHON,”” ™*2isctored 

ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
in Gera-Reuss, Germany. 


round tone, wel m and test 
urabilit Ot the peeromge’ nee ans The 








CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 
WOODBURY, N. J. 


JARDINE & Son, 
setae gata a aaa 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Pifth Ave. Cathedral. N. & 


Ke. » & 4 LS, Pasi aes 
Ch ‘5 ‘3; birth ve, Prag 
Fhiladeiphias or Sas 








San Franci 
New Orleans, ‘8; and 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, rn 





rw: S CHWANDER 


Pianoforte Actions 
LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER-SCH WANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND New York, 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
26 WARREN ST., . - New YORK, 
Gen’! Agents United States and Canada. 
New Vorw Pac TorV: &8. 90. 92 Lincoln Ave. 


POOLE PIANOS 


Dealers will find in them jst what 
they want. 











weal HON” has forty-eight steel he ag 
‘metal music disk and a very mechanism. 
Illustrated catalogue on Aemand. 





5 AppletoniStreet, Boston Mass. 






































































mee: 








WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


NEw Yorn =e. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ayo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











Telegraph and R. R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN&CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED, 
ALSO 


* Piano Haraware, 
SPRING FIELD, OHIO. 


HAM DIANO 


PINLADELP/SI/A. PA. 


1 A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVER 
FRESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR 


ry ACTIONS 


Uprights ana 
«. Grands. 


= H. F. FLEMMING, 


=a Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1874, 


; OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IvoRyYTon, COonwWN. 


















THE 


CUNNING 























One of thogres greatest esta b- 
{ lishments of its kind on the 
Continent. 

The FLEMMING Actions 
| are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 

Illustrated Catalogue on 
application. 








Established 1852. 


—_ 





OTTO 
BEY ER- 
RAHNEFELD, 


Late ED. VOICT, 


Piano Factory, 
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WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Jordon Mandolin, 





Phe... 
Celebrated 






Jone UNEXcCELLED. From 
INISH ERFECT. ~ 
F P $5.00 
Send for to 
lilustrated 
Catalogue $75 OO 
4 
offre — 


Used by the Pest Teachers and Artists. 
HAMILTON S. GORDON, 139 fifth Avenue, New Yorx. 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. “ * Flue and Reed. *. Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


FPIPrse ORGAN MATHTAIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class 
SAMUEL PIERCE Established 1847, READING, MASS. 














Highest and Special Award, World's Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARI, 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalugues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in al! its appointments 
Everything is imported and purchased direct; the greatest care ts exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Springs are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable 

Some of the many Specialties I Represent; E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos: BUFFET Paris (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments : CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 


erase HURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C6., 


Superior Tone and Touch. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
O26 to 696 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, ¥. ¥. 


PAINTER & EWING, 


on application, 
JEWETT PIANO 00., Manufacturers, 
PIANOS. 
1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 


LEOMINSTER, MASS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














Straube Pianos. 


~~ MANUFACTURED BY —~ 


Van Matre & Straube, 
24.and 26 Adams St.. CHICAGO, ILL 


Mt PHA 














A SENSATIONAL NOVELTY 


IN THE 





For 57 years— made on NO nor-- s on merit ACCORDEON 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. Branch is the inven- 
tion of GUENTHER 
The dealer's interests and our Korawen, in Gere 


Reuss (Germany) 
The belly needs no 
longer brass tippings 
on the corners, but is 
made out of U 
piece of leather, in 
accordance with 
Guenther's patented 
process ihe cor 
ners are no longer 
sharp, but are round 
ed and give a 


own are identical 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 





A. M, McPhail Piano Co., 








3 


pleasing and clegant appearance, oe well as an ulmost inde 
BOSTON. structib je bod to the inatrument ich S wee therefi we named 
“THE INDESTRU LE HERCULES.” The 








DRESDEN. 





Guenther Koerner Acc ia --y a most favorably known, 
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STEINWAYICONOVER 


Grand and Upright Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. | PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20--24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—58d Streets, New York City. Warerooms and Offices: 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


“4 IMBALE 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
ALERED DOLGE a SO 


——>- HIGHEST AWARD: 


ae OQIBT aa 
EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 


A W A R D process, by means of which the surface of the Felt ts 
OCOovsnRwypD Wits FINE HAIN. 


RE. ADS * The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
* of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


hammer 
covering 


a WD Kh. an “ym 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 110-112 East 13th Street. NEW YORE 


STORY : suos\STARR PIANO 


& AN D Noted for Perfection in 


R AN Tone, Touch and Durability. 
CLARK 3: 


STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., 


STORY & CLARK ORCAN CO., 
Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





























THE STARR PIANO COMPA 


MANUFACTURERS, 











